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WHITHER INDIA? 


I. The Asian Viewpoint 


NDIA and China—how often do we use these 

two words, much as we would say, France 
and Germany! When challenged on this point, 
we shall, of course, immediately give intellectual 
assent to the fact that these two countries with 
an aggregate population of 800 million represent 
a good slice of the 2000 million human inhabi- 
tants of the globe. In fact when we add, as we 
ought to, the intermediate and adjacent people 
of farther India, Indonesia, Philippines and Ja- 
pan, we realize that in that quarter of the globe 
is concentrated the greater part of the human 
tace. Now this fact we would do well, not merely 
to assent to, but mentally to assimilate. If we do, 
we shall then see in that part of the world the 
center of humanity and begin to look upon our- 
selves, dwelling in Europe or North America, as 
inhabiting outlying parts of the world—tails, that 
have hitherto tried to wag the dog. 

A so far indulgent reader may at this point 
interject, that quantity is not quality. Nor is it. 
But the Chinese, for example, refer to us hab- 
itually not merely as ‘‘people of the outer parts”, 
but as “outer barbarians.” We—barbarians? 
What a quaint conceit! Let the reader prepare 
himself for another shock—to wit, that—until 
only a couple of hundred years ago we Europeans 
(Americans hardly counted separately at that 
time) concurred in that judgment ourselves. 
Leibnitz (1646-1716) for instance wrote: 

_ “If reason anywhere provides a remedy for the 
evils that afflict mankind, certainly the Chinese 
more than any other attain to a better standard, 
and in a vast society of men they achieve it in 
almost a higher degree than do among us the 
founders of religious societies in their small fam- 
alres<” 

Landscape painting only began to be taken 
up in Europe as a reflex of Chinese painting and 
of its underlying love of scenery. Before there 
had been in Europe so little appreciation of the 
beauty of wild scenery, that Switzerland was con- 


sidered an accursed barren country, with nothing 
but stones and waste-land to show. The porce- 
lains of China were rightly admired as the ne plus 
ultra of an altogether unknown art and Europe 
did not rest, until—in the early eighteenth century 
—1it had succeeded at Meissen to master the Chi- 
nese secret of its fabrication. Silk was the un- 
questioned monopoly of China and to be clad in 
it was the ambition of all the fashionables of 
Europe. Cotton similarly was the prerogative of 
India, and Indian muslins the most highly prized 
of fabrics. Indeed it is only a bare century ago 
that the nature of trade between India and Britain 
changed: Until then it had been India that had 
exported manufactured goods and England raw 
material, such as tin, saltpetre and—bullion. 


A teal Sinification of European polite society 
was taking place at the time and the idea that 
China would ever be Europeanized, would then 
have seemed altogether preposterous. Yet the 
preposterous did come to pass. Why? Did Eu- 
rope suddenly become so much more cultured, as 
to take the lead in civilization? Hardly that— 
all it did, was to invent the machine: Which 
though it did not exactly make the European more 
cultured, did make him more powerful. Chinese 
porcelain was no match for big guns, nor was the 
craftsmanship of gossamer fabrics for the mass- 
produced goods of factories. And so the tail of 
Britain began to wag the dog of India, whilst 
China became the bone of contention of ever so 
many barbarian rival war-dogs. To be sure, not a 
pretty picture for our national or racial pride to 
contemplate. Now I do not for a moment say 
that the picture, as given, 1s complete, either: 
What I am concerned about is to try and make 
an Occidental reader understand, how the Ort- 
ental looks at things. The Oriental may have had 
to bow to Occidental might for a century or two: 
But he never saw any reason to concede to his 
Occidental master any cultural superiority. The 
problem for him was only how to get machine- 
made might out of his mastet’s into his own hands. 
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The battle of Tsushima in 1905 seemed to show 
the way: the ignominious defeats inflicted by 
Japan on what passed as one of the major Occt 
dental powers, electrified the whole Orient and 
marks the turning point of Occidental Colonial- 
ism. Throughout Asia Japan was being looked 
up to as the shining exemplar, who justified past 
resentment and showed the way to future redemp- 
tion—a treasure of goodwill which Japan squand- 
ered to the last penny in the Asiatic “Co-Pros- 
perity Sphere” it set up during the last war. 

All this, the American reader may think, may 
well be so, but anyhow does not affect us. We 
have once been Colonies ourselves and any fight 
against Colonialism has our immediate and spon- 
taneous approval. The fact remains that through- 
out Asia today the United States is looked upon 
as the No. 1 Imperialist of the world. How ex- 
plain the contradiction ? 

To begin with let us admit that our protégés, 
the Syngman Rhees, Chiang Kai Sheks and Bao 
Dais, do not cut much of a figure in Asian eyes. 
Completely discredited in their own country, why, 
asks the Asian, is the U. S. backing such cor- 
rupt régimes, unless for their very venality? But 
the reason lies even deeper than that: We may 
find it clearly stated by the Prime Minister of 
India in what Indians have called “The Nelson 
Doctrine”: 

“Asia having suffered greatly in the past from 
foreign domination and exploitation is determined 
to end it. Any attack on the freedom of the 
people in Asia affects the rest of this great con- 
tinent. The mere presence of a Colonial regime 
or of foreign troops in any Asian country is an in- 
sult and a challenge to Asia.” 

That may startle us; it may even seem to us 
morbidly hypersensitive. But when you think 
about it, is it not true? If American soldiers are 
needed to fight for Asian independence, that inde- 
pendence cannot be much more than a sham. Is 
it not shaming for an Asian, in any case, that the 
dog still needs being wagged by some tail or 
other? But, you will say, America is only counter- 
acting would-be Communist Imperialism; it is 
anti-Imperalist, really, that is azti Red Imperal- 
ism. Well, answers the Asian, the Reds say the 
same, they only want to eliminate Dollar Imperial- 
ism—so why not cut out both and leave us well 
alone? A plague on both your houses! 

The trouble, of course, is that the Kremlin will 
not leave alone—whether Asia or any other part 
of the world. And what makes that trouble ten 
times more troublesome is, that so many Asians 
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who actually do not want Russia, do want Com- 
munism and see in Communism their only road to 
salvation. And for this desire, strange to say, our 
Occident, for all its conscious loathing of Com- 
munism, is all unconsciously only too much to 
blame. We have gone to the Orient with the 
Big Stick and have taught them that what counts 
is power, is mechanical superiority. We have » 
brushed aside their humanist cultures and have 
replaced them by our own mechanist civilization, 
which, whatever our professed ideology, relegates 
man to the level of a robot, of a cog in a wonder- 
ful piece of machinery, with “efficiency” as the 
only criterion. We have boasted of the mileage 
of railways constructed and of roads tar-marked, 
of exports and imports soaring, of finances sta- 
bilized and business booming, as hall-marks of 
our Colonial successes. Under the guise of ““Neu- 
trality in Religion” we have introduced a godless 
education, exalting ‘Science’ as the cure-all of all 
ills and the key to all problems. The Asian has 
accepted our teaching, but discovers now that we 
are half-hearted about it, whilst Communists are 
consistent in their materialism and secularism and 
carry them fearlessly to their ultimate conclusions. 
Communism claims that within a quarter of a cen- 
tury it has raised the empire of the Czars from a 
backward, defeated and oppressed country to a 
shining Colossus bestriding a world that it has 
liberated from feudalism, superstition and eco- 
nomic exploitation. If, reason men in the streets 
of Asia, Communism has done that much for Rus- 
sia, is it not the very thing we need ourselves? 


Is one then to understand, that there are no 
people in Asia left proof against such materialist 
fallacies; men and women, who still prize freedom 
of soul and dignity of the human person and who 
would not exchange them for the stall-fed secur- 
ity of a Slave-State? Of course there are—but 
who will listen to them in countries swayed by 
hyper-Nationalistic inferiority complexes and des- 
perately wanting a short-cut to Peace and Plenty 
out of everlasting War and Penury? 


Are there really no such leaders left? Not one? 
Maybe there is one; just one: Panditji.1) 


IT. Panditji 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru certainly is an Asian 
leader who has the fullest and most enthusiastic 
backing of his people. They trust him implicitly, 
for they know that he is not in politics for the 

1) The both respectful and affectionalte appellative 


commonly applied in India to her Prime Minister (and 
Minister of External Affairs) Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
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money he can get out of it, and that therefore he 
can never be bought; and again they know that, 
because he was born son of a very wealthy father 
and gave away his money to his nation. As his 
people know his integrity, they also know that he 
only lives for them. He has proved that by the 
fourteen years (out of the 61 years of his age) 
he spent in Indian jails, between 1922 and 1945, 
for his devotion to the cause of Indian Independ- 
ence and of redressing the wrongs of the ex- 
_ploited. They also know it because he was the 
favorite pupil and fellow-worker in the national 
cause of Mahatma Gandhi and because the latter 
specifically named Jawaharlal his successor. His 
title-deeds to nationalist leadership and mass pop- 
ularity cannot be impeached. The general affec- 
tion in which he is held at home is enchanced by 
the prestige he enjoys abroad—as witnessed to by 
the cheering millions of admirers, who thronged 
to hear him and cheer him during his recent good- 
will tours to Burma, Indonesia and Malaya. He 
is an Asian and not only an Indian figure. 
Trusted nationalist leader that he is, Jawaharlal 
Nehru adds to this great advantage another one. 
During eight of his formative years, between the 
age of 15 and 23, he received his education in 
England—not only that, but he received it in the 
traditional, exclusive, aristocratic English setting 
of Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
subsequently as bencher of the Inner Temple—a 
privilege but rarely conceded to an Indian in those 
years (1904-1912) of almost half a century 
ago. The result has been, that Nehru moves in 
English society as “one of us’’—with the perfect 
manners and naturalness of an English gentleman; 
‘that he understands the British as if he were one 
of themselves; and that he is accepted by them 
genuinely as on a level of parity. This may seem 
~a minor matter: on the contrary, it is fundamental, 
because it has prevented his ever developing any 
inferiority complexes, the bane of so many Ori- 
entals, whose truculence, all unknown to them- 
selves, is often but the result of a haunting fear 
of committing a gaucherie. But Nehru could also 
never become an English snob, being too con- 
scious of being a Kashmiri Brahman, member of 
a hereditary élite of intellectuals, who form /a 
creme de la creme of Hindu society. Besides, his 
generous nature could never dissociate himself 
from any of his countrymen, be they ever so 
lowly, whose grievances he always felt as his own. 
It is for this reason that he entered politics in 
1918 as local secretary of a “Home Rule League,” 
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founded by Mrs. Besant, whose “Theosophical So- 
ciety” he had joined as a lad of thirteen—only to 
lose promptly all further interest in its religious 
pretensions. As secretary of that League he had 
become member of the Central Committee of the 
Congress Party—a position he has held ever since. 
In 1920 Gandhi had captured this Congress Party, 
and with it both young Nehru and his father 
Motilal. Motilal Nehru, one of the two leading 
lawyers of Allahabad and fabulously rich, had 
under the spell of the Mahatma given up all his 
wealth and his practice at the bar, dressing hence- 
forth in the austere home-spun of Gandhian 
Khadi, and devoting the rest of his life to obtain 
Swardj (“self-rule”) for India by the Gandhian 
method of passive non-cooperation. His son, 
Jawaharlal, was no less enthusiastic a convert—in- 
deed with the impetuosity of youth he advanced 
along this road much further and faster than his 
father did. Motilal was repeatedly President of 
the Congress Party and became Leader of the Op- 
position in the Indian Parliament, when the Ma- 
hatma had relaxed his Non Possumus’’ decree 
against participation. Jawaharlal served his first 
term in prison in 1922/23 for organizing a boy- 
cott of the political visit of the Heir-Apparent 
(now Duke of Windsor) to India: on complet- 
ing it, he was elected Secretary of the Congress 
Party. In 1926 he went to Europe for a couple 
of years, during which time he acted as the Party’s 
representative. He visited Moscow in 1927 and 
attended the “‘Anti-Imperialist Conference of Op- 
pressed Nationalities” at Brussels. He did a good 
deal of travelling, fellow-travelling, at the time, 
and when he returned to India, he felt alarmed, 
as he says in his “Autobiography” (p. 167), at 
the moderate current into which Congress politics 
seemed to be drifting. He therefore put forward 
a motion for “Purna Swardj” (‘‘Self-rule Unal- 
loyed”), in order to give Congress a new out- 
look—leftwards. In India itself he was first to 
organize an agrarian movement in his province of 
Uttar Pradesh against the shameful exploitation 
of the peasants by the big landlords. In 1929 he 
succeeded his own father as President of the Con- 
gress Party.”) 

Jawaharlal Nehru thus knows Communism: he 
has been inoculated, and therefore has not suc- 
cumbed to it. Communism makes its greatest ap- 
peal to the half-knowledge of the semi-educated: 


2) He lost his father in 1931, his mother in 1933, 
and his dearly beloved wife in 1936. 
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Nehru’s intellect and training render him immune 
to it. Most important of all, he is a humanist, 
both on his Hindu and his English side, and in 
his heart therefore can but abhor the callous, 
crude, mechanist ideology of Communism. Even 
as a politician he knows, that the Communist ten- 
ets run counter to the feelings cherished by the 
vast majority of his countrymen and that the ap- 
plication of Communist methods would spoil all 
hopes for the speedy reconstruction of India’s 
economy. Seeing that he would not be their tool, 
Indian Communists have, of course, tried to make 
war (both hot and cold) on him and his regime 
—with the only result, that the would-be trouble- 
makers have been given a dose of their own 
medicine and now find themselves under pre- 
ventive arrest. 

Such is Panditji. Denounced by the Communists 
as one of the ‘Hunting Dogs” of Imperialism, he 
steers in his own policies a safe course, considered 
too much left-ward by the right-wingers of the 
Congress Party and too much right-ward by the 
Socialist Party, the opposition party in Parliament. 
Hundred percent Indian patriot and nationalist, 
his keen brain has produced a formula, which 
combines the demands of an “‘unalloyedly” inde- 
pendent Indian Republic with an acknowledgment 
of the British King as “the symbol of the free 
association of its independent member nations 
and, as such, the head of the Commonwealth.” 
This declaration (of April 27, 1949) was adopted 
by the Indian Constituent Assembly on May 17 
after a two-day debate, which Prime Minister 
Nehru concluded by saying that “Imperialism, 
Colonialism and Socialism are evils and have to 
be rooted out wherever they remain, but today 
they are mere hangovers of something which has 
already been given up. England and Europe are 
not, what they were 30, or even 15, years ago. 
The agreement we have entered into must be 
judged by two tests—whether it helps or hinders 
India in making rapid progress, and whether it 
helps in the promotion of peace and avoidance 
of war in the present-day world. We are likely 
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to have more opportunities for progress in this 
way than otherwise we would have had in the 
next few years, and in the world contest it en- 
courages and helps peace. We have to look at all 
these problems in a big way. If we are a big na- 
tion in size, that will not bring bigness to us, 
unless we are big in mind, heart, understanding 
and action.” 

Big problems indeed, but tackled in a big man- 
ner, not only for India, but for the world, by a 
truly great man. 

Replying to a recent two-date debate on Korea 
in the Indian Parliament (August 4, 1950) Neh- 
ru said India had not been neutral in the past and 
would never be so in the future. ‘“Our policy is 
independence of action. That is to say, at any 
moment we decide for ourselves what is to our 
interest and in the interests of world peace.” 

‘In any event whatever happens I am not pre- 
pared to say ‘ditto’ to any country in the world. 
I feel it degrading for any country and for any 
individual just to be a puppet or an automaton. 
But it is not from the point of national prestige 
or pride that I say this, although national prestige 
has some meaning. It is from the point of making 
an earnest effort to help in some way in preventing 
a world catastrophe. 

“T wish to point out the danger of people trying 
to solve these problems without taking Asia into 
consideration. They simply come up against a 
blank wall. We are in the peculiar position, apart 
from our general policy, perhaps, to understand 
better what the people of Korea, China, Indo- 
China or Indonesia want. Are we to push away 
our special knowledge or our special position and 
special opportunities and function as a nation say- 
ing ‘ditto’ to some of the countries in the western 
world whose methods, if I may say so, with all 
humility, lack subtilety? They are extraordinar- 
ily lacking in any approach to mind or heart and 
therefore are bound to fail.” 

Wise words of a great man. What if we list- 
ened to them? 

H.C. E. ZACHARIAS, PH.D. 


A communication addressed to the clergy of the 
Diocese of Fargo, North Dakota, by the Auxiliary 
Bishop, Most Reverend Leo F. Dworschak, says: 
“Loyalties to the State have been seriously en- 
dangered, but no less in peril are the loyalties of 


men to Christ and His Church. Loyal Catholics are 
strong Catholics. Loyal Catholics are courageous 
Catholics. Loyal Catholics are self-sacrificing 
Catholics. “Et ipse vicerunt draconem propter san- 
guinem Agni et propter Testamentum Verbi Sui’.” 
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THE MORALITY OF PROFITS 


(Conclusion) 


NOTHER argument offered is that big busi- 

ness prices and profits are immoral because 
it is falsely assumed that prices are higher under 
competition of ‘‘big business” than under the “per- 
fect competition” of small-scale production. Actu- 
ally the “administered prices” of big business have 
increased less than the more “competitive’’ prices, 
such as, farm prices. Senator O'Mahoney fell 
into this trap on the “Meet the Press” radio pro- 
gtam where it was pointed out to him how il- 
logical he was to object to the recent increase in 
steel prices, which in the postwar period had in- 
creased less than farm prices, and at the same 
time favor the farm price support program which 
maintained high farm prices. The two examples 
quoted above show what “big business’ actually 
has done in the food industry. 


Public Utilities are “big business” but Public 
Utility prices have increased the least of any 
prices. Public Utilities expose the fiction that 
perfect competition would bring lower prices. 
For a long time the country tried competition 
in this field but found that costs kept going 
higher with rates following. This was due to 
the duplication, under competition, of the over- 
head costs of the very large investments required 
in physical equipment. Competition was finally 
discarded and legal monopolies by franchise were 
established. 

In other fields, big business dominates in those 
industries which operate more efficiently, that 1s, 
at decreasing unit cost and consequent lower 
prices, under large-scale methods of production. 
Perfect competition, in the sense of a very large 
number of small-scale producers, in these naturally 
large-scale industries would result in higher costs 
and higher prices which would benefit no one. 
This is what the Supreme Court had in mind when 
it gave its celebrated interpretation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law that not all “restraint of 
trade” was illegal but only ‘unreasonable’ re- 
straint of trade. 

Because the advantages of mass-production can 
be obtained only by volume production, the in- 
herent urge of such large-scale production is to 
press for larger production, lower unit costs and 
lower unit prices. The latter is obvious because 
if there is to be mass-production there must be 
‘mass markets—these ate possible only if the price 


of mass produced goods is kept within the reach 
of the mass consumer. 


There are spectacular examples of this principle 
in operation in the past thirty years. The follow- 
ing quotation from the Report of the President 
of this year (1950) brings out clearly this point: 
“Over the past six decades, our national output 
of goods and services has been multiplied seven 
or eight-fold, representing an average annual rate 
of increase of nearly 3% per cent and a virtual 
doubling of total output every 20 years. In 1949, 
this total output was about 260 billion dollars; 
measured in the same price terms, it was about 
35 billion dollars in 1890. During the same time 
span, our population increased to not quite two 
and one-half its 1890 size, while average working 
hours in industry decreased by one-third. With a 
somewhat larger proportion of the population 
now engaged in economic pursuits, the net result 
has been that our total production per man-hour 
of work has quadrupled. This growth in product- 
ivity averaged about 2 or 2” per cent, annually 
compounded, and brought amazing advances in 
our real wealth and general standard of living. 
Per capita output, measured in 1948 dollars, in- 
creased from $550 in 1890 “to $1,750 in 1949, 
or over 200 per cent. The purchasing power of a 
typical American family now is about 130 per 
cent greater than that of the much larger typical 
American family of 60 years ago.”®) Spurgeon 
Bell in his book “Productivity, Wages and Na- 
tional Income” shows how the gain in productivity 
in the period 1926-1936 was shared by workers, 
owners and consumers. Judge Forman, after 
finding certain practices of General Electric in 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, said he 
felt compelled to commend G.E. for their overall 
business policy of giving more and better pro- 
ducts at lower prices. 

The belief that big business always engages in 
the monopoloid practices of restriction of output, 
high prices and high profits is based upon the 
mistaken assumption that big business operates at 
increasing costs. Actually most big business— 
public utilities, mass-production manufacturing, 
etc., operate at decreasing cost, the benefits of 
which can be realized only by expanding output, 


5) The Economic Report of the President, January, 
1950, p. 78. 
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lowering cost and prices. The unit margin of 
profit is small and large profits are made only 
by volume operations. Harold Moulton in his re- 
cent book “Controlling Factors in Economic De- 
velopment” explains the process very simply and 
clearly. It seems to me that those who ignore this 
fundamental principle and demand the splitting 
up of “big business” just because it is big would 
harm the “common welfare” more than the very 
uncertain “social” gains to be obtained by de- 
manding small-scale production. 

Many business practices might be reprehensible 
and in violation of strict justice; the same can be 
said of many practices of unions. I doubt, how- 
ever, if it could be proved that Big Business, in 
the past 30 years, by its general pricing policies, 
has violated social justice. From the point of 
view of acting contrary to the public good, the 
Federal Government and unions are, in my estima- 
tion, more guilty than big business. Emotional 
prejudice, which should have no place in moral 
reasoning, is evident when one assumes that Big 
Labor and the Big Government can do no wrong 
while Big Business can do no good. It is forgot- 
ten that Big Business has three strong restrain- 
ing influences to keep it in line, namely, gov- 
ernmental action, fear of competition and the de- 
mand curve against which it operates. Big Busi- 
ness dominates in those fields of industry which 
have a very elastic demand and in the production 
of durable luxury and semi-luxury goods. Big 
Business can attempt to influence by advertising 
the demands for its products but it cannot control 
the demand and free choice of customers. Be- 
cause it is to the selfish interest of big business 
to lower the prices and improve the quality of 
its products, there is little danger of big business’ 
adopting anti-social pricing policies. 

The small business unit dominates in those 
fields which do not require large-scale methods, 
namely, farming, residential construction, distri- 
bution and service. Agriculture in this country 
is characterized by the small individually owned 
and operated farm. Corporate farming accounts 
for only 5% of total farm production. Residen- 
tial construction is typically small and medium- 
sized. Retailing, despite the chain store, is still 
dominated by the small independent store; the 
same is true of personal service establishments. 
It is extremely important to note that in the pro- 
duction of the necessities of life, food and shelter, 
there is competitive, small-scale production. It 
must be noted also that prices in the postwar pet- 
iod in these two fields have increased more than 
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the “administered” prices of big business. Really 
low-cost houses can be put within the reach of the 
lower income families only if the same methods 
which made possible the low-cost automobiles are 
used, namely, the mass production of prefabricat- 
ed houses. Residential construction is the only 
industry in this country which has failed to make 
substantial technological improvement. The rea- 
son should be obvious: the building trade unions, 
with closed shop agreements, have successfully ob- 
structed the manufacture and installation of mass- 
produced, really low-cost houses. Contractors, 
generally, are not too much interested because 
they, too, have a vested interest in the continua- 
tion of the present, obsolete method of low-cost 
residential construction. 

Some maintain that Big Business is bad simply 
because it is big. They accuse big business of 
“gobbling up” smaller business, but ignore the 
very important part played by the Federal In- 
come and Estate taxes in forcing the sale of small- 
er business units to the only buyers, the bigger cor- 
porations. The high estate taxes make it a prac- 
tical certainty that the small family business will 
be sold to the larger corporations simply to pre- 
vent the business being put on the ‘auction block” 
to pay estate taxes. Personal and corporation in- 
come taxes prevent “small’’ business from plow- 
ing-back a sufficient amount of their earnings for 
expansion and improvement. 

Another fact that is forgotten is that “big 
business” has caused the growth and development 
of many small and medium sized businesses to fur- 
nish specialized materials to the “giants”. This is 
especially true of the automobile industry. There 
are 1,871 firms engaged in motor vehicle and 
equipment manufacture and only 8 major firms 
that assemble and market passenger autos. Be- 
sides these firms, 20,000 other firms supply other 
materials to the industry. In 1948, 54% or $5.4 
billion of the industry's dollar receipts were paid 
out to these suppliers. General Motors alone has 
more than 12,000 suppliers. Distribution is hand- 
led by 43,004 new car and truck dealers, operating 
with their own capital. Besides the dealers there 
are 60,000 enterprisers operating independent 
automobile repair shops. There are 55,000 truck- 
ing companies three-fourths of whom employ 
fewer than 8 persons. In the oil industry there 
are 73,515 retail filling stations. In the entire 
automobile industry 2% million workers are em- 
ployed, of which one-third are in manufacturing. 

In conclusion, it would seem that if such a “‘lib- 
eral” as John A. Ryan admits the moral validity 
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of profits which are “plowed back” and if the 
President and his Council of Economic Advisers 
point out that a continuing high level of profits 
are necessary because ‘profits will continue to be 
the main source of funds for expansion and im- 
provement’, then the moral question revolves 
around whether the dividends paid to stockholders 
have been and are “exorbitant.” I doubt if any 
moralist, if he knew and considered all the facts, 
would consider dividend payments to have been 
too high in the postwar period. As the Council 
of Economic Advisers points out, dividends have 
been too low to induce individuals to put their 
Savings in equity securities. 

This article is not intended to be a definite 
answer to the question of whether, from an ethical 
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point of view, postwar profits have been and are 
too high. All I hope to accomplish is to show 
some of the factors which have to be taken into 
consideration in making a moral judgment. I, 
for one, would feel very temerarious in giving 
a categorical answer unless I knew all the facts 
and factors in each individual case. However, in 
light of the Council’s statement that there must 
be for the public good, a continuation of the pres- 
ent level of profits, it would seem fairly certain 
that the present level of profits does not violate 
social justice regardless of whether individual 
companies have violated commutative justice by 
“profiteering.” 
Fr. Eow. A. KELLER, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame 


THE LARGER GOOD IS THE 
CO-OPERATIVE MOTIVE 


) Bee total effect of co-operatives on communi- 
ties and on the economic system is always 
good and beneficial. Co-operatives help the vast 
majority of the people, both those who are mem- 


bers and patrons of co-operatives and those who 
are not. But, materially and financially, co-opera- 
tives are bound to hurt a few people. If they did 


not hurt anybody, then, by that very token, they 


would not help anybody. 


Let me show what I mean: When farmers’ co- 


operative elevators stopped the extortionate mar- 
gins that had been taken on grain, amounting to 
8 or 10 cents a bushel and even more, they helped 
all farmers, and every farming community as a 
whole. But, materially and financially, they hurt 
the men who had been profiting by the wide mar- 
gins. It could not be otherwise. In a juster shar- 
ing of what grain users paid for grain, farmers 
could not get more without somebody getting less. 

Likewise, when co-operatives throughout the 
Middle West—and later clear across the United 
States—caused the retail margins on petroleum 
products to be reduced by more than half, prac- 
tically everybody was benefited. Even large city 
businesses that operate fleets of cars and trucks 
were benefited to the extent of 5 to 7 cents a 
gallon on the gasoline they purchased. But the 
major oil companies and their dealers, and local 
independent dealers, were hurt. So it has been 
in every line entered by co-operatives. 


An argument frequently used against co-opera- 
tives is that they hurt small merchants and dealers. 
Undoubtedly, the organization of co-operatives 
has been thwarted by the argument that a co-oper- 
ative would hurt some neighbor in the community. 
This attitude cannot be unreservedly condemned. 
It shows a commendable kindness of heart. But 
because it retards the growth of the co-operative 
movement, this fear of hurting neighbors by start- 
ing a co-operative does need to be met and over- 
come. 

However, this fear of hurting small merchants 
and dealers who are our neighbors needs to be 
met frankly, and not by evasive sophistry. At 
this time, some amateurish co-operators are giv- 
ing a great deal of attention to “‘public relations” 
—that is, to appeasement of businessmen and try- 
ing to show that co-operatives are beneficial to 
everybody. I think it is far more honest and 
straightforward to recognize that, materially and 
financially, some people are hurt by co-opetatives. 

When a co-operative store is opened in a coun- 
try town, it will, if well patronized, take enough 
business to cause one or two other stores to close. 
By eliminating wasteful duplication, this benefits 
the community as a whole. But the operators of 
the stores that are forced out of business are 
hurt. For local people hurt in this way, co-operat- 
ors should have sympathy and charity, and should 
hope that they will be able to readjust themselves. 
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Indeed, it would be an exemplification of Chris- 
tian charity for co-operators to help such dis- 
placed merchants and dealers to find some other 
means of making a livelihood. 


The committee appointed by President Roose- 
velt in 1936 to make a study of co-operatives in 
Europe reported that in a town in France four 
proprietary stores ceased operations as the result 
of the organization of a co-operative store. The 
owner of one of these stores became the manager 
of the co-operative store, and the owner of an- 
other became his assistant. The owner of the 
third store closed up and moved away, while the 
owner of the fourth store went bankrupt. Of 
course the community was better off, but that one 
man was hurt, and deserved consideration at the 
hands of the co-operators. 

More often in these days, the businesses that 
are hurt by the organization of co-operatives are 
chain concerns, under absentee ownership and 
control. People who want to organize co-opera- 
tives are not generally deterred by concern for 
chain businesses. Some local employees may be 
hurt temporarily, but co-operators are not general- 
ly sorry about cutting into chain volume. Chain 
concerns drain profits from the community, and to 
the extent this 1s stopped, economic erosion is 
checked. 

To whatever extent fear of hurting merchants 
and dealers who are our neighbors interferes with 
the organization and expansion of local co-opera- 
tives, this fear must be overcome, and not be al- 
lowed to retard the growth of the co-operative 
movement. We need local co-operatives for their 
local effect. And we need local co-operatives as 
the imperatively necessary foundation for an ef- 
fective pace-setting co-operative movement. 

As a rural example of the need of co-operatives 
for their local effect, take the salvation and main- 
tenance of small country towns. These towns 
are needed as community centers. They are need- 
ed as near-at-hand marketing and trading centers. 
Some businessmen have declared that co-opera- 
tives kill the small towns. This is definitely not 
true. We can point to small towns in Nebraska 
that simply would not be in existence if it were 
not for the co-operatives established and main- 
tained there by farmers. 

Farmers have a vital interest in maintaining the 
small towns as marketing and trading centers. 
There is a great saving in time, even in these days 
of automobiles and trucks, by having marketing 
facilities and stocks of farm and household sup- 
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plies near at hand. But a small town without 
co-operatives is a poor trading center, because of 
the small number of dealers, the lack of competi- 
tion, and the small selection of goods afforded. 

By setting up co-operatives in a small town and 
patronizing them faithfully, the farmers of the 
community can have just what they want in the 
way of marketing facilities and facilities for the 
procurement of farm and household supplies. By 
bringing sufficient volume together in this way, 
they can have just as good service, and just as 
wide a selection of goods, as can be found in 
larger towns. This is not pure theory, but is ac- 
tually being demonstrated in many rural com- 
munities. 

In several states, programs are being inaug- 
urated by the agricultural extension services to 
check the decline of small towns, and to build 
them back into more attractive community centers. 
But these small towns cannot be revived or main- 
tained as community centers unless they also meet 
the economic needs of farmers, and thus have a 
sound economic reason for existence. The welfare 
of a few people who might be hurt by the organi- 
zation of co-operatives should be taken care of in 
some other way, and not be allowed to interfere 
with the greater good. 

Finally, and most important, the goal of the 
co-operative movement is to become a regulator 
throughout the whole economic system, and thus 
stop the extortion and profit-piling that cause 
disparity and depressions. Development of co- 
operatives to this extent is the only alternative to 
domination by private monopolies, trusts, and 
combines, on the one hand, or governmental con- 
trol, ordering, and regimentation on the other 
hand. By deduction it can be shown, and by ex- 
perience it has been proved, that co-operatives are 
the only means by which people can achieve equity 
and justice in a free system. 

A curative development of co-operatives effect- 
ively to do what I have just described means that, 
through federations, co-operatives must go into 
central marketing, wholesaling, processing, and 
manufacturing—and even to the working of na- 
tural resources. To do this, we must have local 
co-operatives as the foundation. We cannot reach 
the top of the economic system without starting 
at the bottom. This is the compelling reason why 
we must not allow anything to interfere with the 
establishment, and expansion and growth, of local 
co-operatives. 

L. S. HERRON, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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Warder’s Review 


National Prodigality 


H] oetes the end of the chapter, which re- 
veals the death of Gordon at Khartoum, Sir 
William Butler, in his fascinating autobiography, 
States he had sometimes thought that “for some 
inscrutable reason the Almighty had given the 
English people a marvelous faculty of acquiring 
wealth in peace, only equalled by their wonderful 
power of wasting wealth in war—‘muddling 
through’—I think they call it.” 

It appears to us that in this respect, as in some 
others, our people prove their kinship to the Eng- 
lish, of whom the Greeks in Cyprus said, accord- 
ing to General Butler, as they watched the ways 
of the British: “Is it not a pity that God, who has 
given these people so much money, should not 
have bestowed upon them some brains ?” 

In closing his remarks on the subject, the ob- 
servant soldier—whose autobiography is a valu- 
able source of information on the imperialism of 
the nineteenth century—queries: “Or is it only 


‘A way we have in the Army? 
A way we have in the Navy?’ 


“And if this be the case,” the writer continues, 
“could not the many ‘varsities’ which we now pos- 
sess try their hand at mending that particular 
‘way’, before it should end all our other ways?”?) 

Great Britain did not mend the dangerous ways 
the distinguished soldier points out to its people 
on so many pages of his book. Nor will we, 
who are likewise “hell bent’’, profit from this par- 
ticular lesson of history before our eyes. 


An Early Critic of Industrial Slavery 


LACED between the unwillingness of the 
owners of capital to inaugurate reforms or 

to share with others some of their power, and the 
impatience of the mass for immediate relief and 
satisfaction of their demands, those who have the 
welfare of both the classes and society in mind, 
frequently strive in vain to bring about what would 
profit the common good. Their best intentions 
and efforts are easily frustrated by blind prejudice, 
mistrust and lack of understanding of the prin- 


1) Sir William Butler, An Autobiography N. Ve; 
1913, p. 306. 


ciples and methods to be applied to a sick so- 
ciety. 

It is a saddening experience to discover how 
early and clearly certain evils, with which subse- 
quently several generations have struggled, were 
recognized, and how dearly the neglect to act 
and remedy the situation must be paid for. 


Henry George told his contemporaries about 
an old Kentucky Negro who, meeting his former 
master’s son, tells him, he had been better off as 
his father’s slave than as a freeman, because he 
had, before emancipation, been provided for at all 
times. And Henry George’s remark that the posi- 
tion of numerous wage-workers was similar to 
that of this colored man met wide approval at the 
time. And sixty years ago the assertion was true. 
Since then a large section of Labor has moved 
into a position from which it is able to dictate 
the terms on which it will cooperate in production. 

The thought that the labor system, introduced 
under industrialism, was another form of slavery 
more favorable to capital than the older form, as 
negro slavery, for instance, was recognized when 
the evil was still quite young. Thus a German 
writer on political science, Adam Miller, ex- 
pressed a very decided view on this question as 
eatly as 1819! It is in a footnote to his article 
on “The Necessity of a Theological Foundation 
of all Political Science and of Political Economy 
in Particular” we came across the following sig- 
nificant statement: 

“Wage slavery, as for instance the at-the-time- pre- 
vailing kind of slavery, is the worst kind, because it is 
united with the mendaciously-deceptive feeling of as- 
sumed liberty. Whether I am sold once and forever or 
anew daily, is quite indifferent; instead of owning my 
body and therefore being obliged to care for it, at pres- 


ent only the most essential (part) is taken, its strength, 
and I am left the rest of the useless skeleton.’’!) 


And this was written thirty years ere Marx and 
Engels published the Communist Manifesto! Let 
us assume, the Governments of the time, and 
others, had paid attention to this statement, and 
fought the application to labor of the false prin- 
ciples which gave birth to the new slavery. In 
that case neither industrialism nor capitalism could 


1) Schriften zur Staatsphilosophie. Munich, 1923, 
p. 252 (the introduction by the learned P. Erich Przy- 
wara, S.J., is noteworthy). 
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have developed the orgies of ruthless exploita- 
tion of human beings and nature which disgraced 
Christian civilization and helped to promote the 
downfall of the West. But the few voices crying 
in the wilderness were drowned by the rattling of 
machines and the triumphant shouts of Mammon’s 
numerous following. However unwilling, the 
same people must now give heed to the remedies 
Communism offers the masses everywhere.”) 


One Phase of Marxism 


AN fete to quote a statement from the 
preface of Charles Stanton Devas’ well- 
fashioned “Key to the World’s Progress’ —anoth- 
er book we would desire to see reprinted in a 
Catholic Everyman’s Library—we quite accidently 
stumbled across a statement, deep in the recesses 
of the volume, on a subject referred to by us 
here from time to time. Having declared against 
the use of the word Socialism in a loose sense, 
because by doing so the term is deprived of all 
scientific value, Devas continues: 

“It is wiser to confine it to those theories that 
have in common the wish to abolish rather than 
amend inequality and service, and thus make an 
end of income from interest, rent and dividends.” 

As the author of this statement points out, it was 
“this proposed abolition of unearned income’ 
has become to the holders of property and power 
a terror, because many of them “were conscious 
of their dubious title to the possessions called 
their own.” Are not, let us add, our inheritance 
tax laws a tacit acknowledgment of the idea that 
the deceased capitalist, whose estate is to be re- 
duced by taxation, has been in possession of more 
capital than was rightly his, and that while he 
was permitted so long to enjoy what he gained 
by dubious means, his heirs must not continue 
in possession of all the wealth accumulated by 
their sire? 

Before all, however, we wish to point out what 
Devas adds to the opinion quoted in a footnote: 

“The critics of Karl Marx generally miss the 
main point, and fix attention on his teaching that 
value is congealed labor, and that history is wholly 
the result of economic forces.” To overthrow 
Marx on these points, it appears to this Catholic 
economist, “is to leave Socialism as strong as 


2) Adam Miller was born 1779; he converted in 1805; 
died in 1829. The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
contains his biography. 
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ever.” One opponent, Dr. Menger, as Devas 
points out, ‘bravely faces the issue, and states the 
problem or iniquity of ‘unearned income (arbeits- 
loses Einkommen) as plainly as Marx himself. 
But with what results? The distinguished German 
Professor makes all rights to farm-rents, house- 
rents, annuities, rent charges, royalties, dividends, 
interest from mortgages, etc., etc., “to rest not on 
any principle of justice, but on the slippery basis 
of positive law. And this is merely another way 
of saying,” the author of the “Key” writes, “beati 
possidentes or Might Makes Right.”*) 

From the absolutistic rule of capital to the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariate the road is a straight 
one and not so very long. Bereft of the desire to 
first seek the Kingdom of God and His justice, the 
masses will seek a short cut to the promised Red- 
lands where peace, plenty and pleasures are said 
to abound. 


A New Form of Highway Robbery 


HE highways of our country have, as a whole, 

been safe for travelers through the centuries. 
At a time when highway robbery flourished in 
England, men could travel, let us say, from Balti-_ 
more to Boston without incurring the danger of 
losing their purse or their life. Only in the days 
of the Gold Rush did the “road agents” flourish 
in California and Nevada, but they were promptly 
met by the vigilantes with rope or gun. Occa- 
sionally a railroad train would be held up and 
robbed, but this kind of banditry was never a 
“going” business in our country. 

The very conditions which have in recent years 
favored the increase of criminality apparently 
have led also to what the International Teamster 
calls “‘a growing menace,” the hijacking of trucks 
which, as an editorial declares, “is growing at an 
alarming rate until this year it is estimated that 
$50,000,000 in cargo will be stolen.” Four years 
ago the figure was placed at twenty million: it 
had doubled by last year. 

The hijackers practice a certain degree of dis- 
crimination, according to the article published 
in the official journal of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters. Their attention is directed 
before all to the theft of clothing, textiles, liquor, 
tobacco, television sets and, finally, money. Three 
years ago TV sets were not even on the list, we 
are told, and today they are “a primary object 


1) Loc. cit., London and New York. 1906, pp. 153-154. 
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of seizure.” In the old days of Al Capone, hi- 
jacks are said to have moved with sawed-off shot 
guns and sub-machine guns. Hijacking was ac- 
companied by violence or often death. Today hi- 
jacking has become much more _ scientific. 
“Thieves study direct routes, drivers’ favorite 
stopping places, and types of cargo carried. Hi- 
jacking generally takes place around metropoli- 
tan areas, near a ‘drop or fence’.” 

Moreover, thefts, the editorial continues, ‘‘are 
_ committed quickly, quietly and usually without 
casualties.” This new form is less dangerous for 
teamsters who may be victimized by highway 
robbers, but in highjacking there is always the 
possibility of injury or death. ‘Therefore a con- 
stant battle must be waged, with fleet owners and 
drivers on one side using their resourcefulness, 
alertness and care against the hijacks who are 
constantly scheming on new ways to capture valu- 
able cargo.” We are assured that the teamsters 
would like to see the volume of stolen goods 
drop sharply instead of making the alarming rise 
which it is apparently showing. Hence, the as- 
sertion: “The battle against hijacks must continue 
—and all hands must help.”?) 

Too bad the men, who in former days thought 
and wrote that banditry was peculiar to such 
Catholic countries as Italy and Mexico, cannot 
be consulted on the question how to rid our high- 
ways of “road agents” using a more ‘‘scientific”’ 
method of robbing their victims. Possibly those 
critics could aid in the reduction of the high cost 
of criminality regarding which so little is said. 


Barter, A Possibility 


ITTLE observed by press or public, an eco- 

nomic policy is slowly but persistently being 
pushed forward, namely barter. It had first sug- 
gested itself to the less fortunately situated na- 
tions of Europe after the First World War, only 
to be frowned upon by the financially powerful. 
President Roosevelt, for instance, declared on one 
occasion, ‘we would never accept Germany’s bar- 
ter policy.” The Argentine did, however, enter 
upon such an agreement, conceived on a large 
scale. The very “money lenders,” whom Roose- 
velt attacked on other occasions would, should 
such a system be inaugurated, be the chief mourn- 
ers. It would revolutionize international finance. 


: 1) Loc. cit. August, p. 10. 
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In a minor capacity barter is serving some of 
the smaller nations which, although they cannot 
emancipate themselves from the world bankers, 
use any opportunity for independent action pos- 
sible to them. Thus the official newssheet of the 
Government of Venezuela reports that country 
had concluded a barter deal with the United States 
of Colombia for the exchange of ten thousand 
cases of sardines for an equivalent amount of 
Colombian rice. The exchange is on the basis 
of two cans of sardines for one kilo of rice. In 
the canning plant of Caigiiire, over two hundred 
Venezuelan workers are said to be busy getting 
the order ready for shipment to Colombia. 

This is commercially an insignificant instance 
of two governments agreeing in behalf of pro- 
ducers to engage in a barter transaction, but it 
indicates, nevertheless, in what direction the wind 
blows. It is entirely possible that a widespread 
economic depression, another general war, or 
continued depreciation of leading currencies, may 
lead to the adoption of barter on a large scale. 


A Vicious Policy 


HAT, in the 19th century, had its begin- 
~ ning in our country and France, artificial 
birth-control, has by this time been carried to the 
four corners of the earth under the guise of “‘so- 
cial welfare.” Earlier in the year, to quote an 
instance of the spreading of information favorable 
to birth-control, the Straits Times, of Singapore, 
drew attention to the Government of India’s pro- 
paganda film on the subject and endorsed it in 
this manner: 

“It is indeed surprising and encouraging to find 
India giving a lead to Asia on planned parent- 
hood, and it seems a pity that the Indian Govern- 
ment will not allow this film to be brought to 
Malaya, for exhibition in cinemas specializing in 
Indian films, if not for more general exhibition. 
There are some 800,000 Indians in Malaya, most- 
ly of the laboring class, and they surely need this 
propaganda as much as their compatriots at home.” 

But this is not quite the end of the story. The 
“Singapore Public Relations Weekly Press Sum- 
mary” (No. 41) unhesitatingly published the 
statement under the general caption ‘‘Social Wel- 
fare.” Evidently the fate of peoples, who had 
adopted the policy recommended by the birth- 
controllers, conveys no warning to a generation 
that writes its own laws. 
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Contemporary Opinion 


BOMBSHELL lands on the discussion floor 

of the P.I.S.A. conference. One Father elo- 
quently pleads for an honest facing of the living 
wage problem on our part as priests. It 1s easy 
enough to calculate what the living wage should 
be, but do we ourselves pay it, always? We can 
only preach social justice effectively if we begin by 
practicing it. To this all agree, and a few com- 
mon sentiments become clear thereafter: it is only 
too true that we priests, in so many cases, lack a 
practical realization of the economic consequences 
of the Gospel. It is about time we faced the ques- 
tion honestly and stopped “kidding” ourselves. 
Is it lack of faith on our part, that we do not do 
all we should in this regard? 


Official Clipsheet') 


A review of Dr. Salaman’s book about the po- 
tato repeats the usual statement that the Irish 
famine of 1845-47 was due to the potato blight. 
The following paragraph from James Connolly’s 
“Labor in Irish History’ suggests that the capital- 
ist system, rather than the blight, was responsible 
for the famine: 

“The staple food of the Irish peasantry was the 
potato; all other agricultural produce, grains and 
cattle, was sold to pay the landlord’s rent. The 
ordinary value of the potato crop was yearly ap- 
proximately twenty million pounds in English 
money; in 1848, in the midst of the famine, the 
value of agricultural produce in Ireland was 
£44,958,120. In that year the entire potato crop 
was a failure, and to that fact the famine is placid- 
ly attributed, yet those figures prove that there 
was food enough in the country to feed double 
the population were the laws of capitalist society 
set aside, and human rights elevated to their prop- 
er position.” 

It is a common saying amongst Irish National- 
ists that “Providence sent the potato blight but 
England made the famine.” The statement is true, 
and only needs amending by adding that ‘Eng- 
land made the famine by a rigid application of 
the economic principles that lie at the base of 
capitalist society.” 

M. D. ANDERSON 
The New Statesman 
1) The Philippine Islands Social Action conference 


for the clergy was conducted at Manila in the spring of 
the present year. 


Many fine tributes were paid to Hilaire Belloc 
on the occasion of his eightieth birthday. These 
tributes were as much to his greatness of mind as 
to his ability to put words on paper in a felicitous 
manner. His judgments were praised more than 
his great facility in expressing those judgments 
in words. 

Yet little heed was paid to his social philosophy, 
to the doctrine of social justice which he spent 
much of his life propagating. Belloc has be- 
lieved and taught that only in a restoration of 
property is there justice.and security for the citi- 
zens of the world. 

All sorts of State run projects which deprive 
men of ownership, and all sorts of “big business” 
which would enslave the many for the profit of 
the few, are anathema to Belloc. With G. K. 
Chesterton, Belloc tried to spread the doctrine of 
Distributism, that diffusion of property which has 
been commended by the Popes as the basis of a 
good social order. 

To achieve that widespread ownership now 
would require a revolution says Belloc. Maybe 
that is why all the papers fought shy of it... 


Catholic Times 
London 


In an early chapter of his ‘Romanticism and 
Nationalism in the Old South,’ Rollin G. Os- 
teriveis shows that our forefathers brought to the 
colonies, North and South alike, the romanticism 
which had arisen in those parts of Europe from 
which they came, chiefly from England, but 
enough to be significant from France, Germany 
and other parts of Europe. By, say, 1812, section- 
al differences in cults began to be noticeable, 
chiefly because of differences in topography and 
climate.. The North, by reason of its denser pop- 
ulation and commercial pursuits, turned toward 
pragmatism, and its poets, such as Emerson, Low- 
ell and others, stressed philosophy, humanitarian- 
ism and transcendentalism. 

Southern romanticism in its formative stages 
was largely influenced by such European writers 
as Sir Walter Scott, Byron, Moore, Carlyle, 
Lamartine, the elder Dumas, Schiller, Goethe and 
others. The author very clearly demonstrates that 
the romantic writings of Sir Walter Scott, his 
poems and the Waverly Novels, most strongly 
influenced Southern romanticism, especially as to 
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the elements of chivalry and militarism. Millions 
of copies of the Waverly Novels were sold in the 
South, but few in the North, which preferred 
Dickens. 

Romanticism feeds on leisure. In the South the 
abundance of fertile, undeveloped lands, a climate 
favorable to the growing of cotton and tobacco, 
and slave labor, gave the leaders of thought and 
action the requisite leisure—and the wealth to 
indulge it. The author makes it clear that the 
cult of a chivalry, which was unique in itself, de- 
veloped in the South as the result of “imported 
ideas modified by the local scene; and that by 
1850 a number of subcults had developed all of 
which together exemplified the chivalric idea.” 
“These included identifiable enthusiasm for man- 
ners, woman, military affairs, the Athenian democ- 
racy and romantic oratory.” 

ARTHUR POWELL 
American Bar Ass'n. Journal 


There is a tendency in some quarters today 
to think of Communism as the Catholic mis- 
sionaty’s greatest competitor for the guidance of 
the undeveloped races. In many places that is 
true. But here in Africa, in many cases, per- 
haps the most serious danger is a far older foe 
—Islam or Mahommedanism. Within the last 
two generations especially, it has spread widely 
among former pagans, and very effectively fore- 
stalls their conversion to Christianity. 

The reasons for this are many. One is... the 
Faith of the Prophet is offered to the African by 
Africans, so that he is easily persuaded that it 1s 
more suitable for him than the “White man’s re- 
ligion.”’ 

In former times, when the White races ap- 
peared to be so definitely “advanced” in compar- 
ison with the non European world, the superior- 
ity of “Christian civilization” was a factor which 
aided missionary work, and to some extent coun- 
teracted the attraction of racial affinity just men- 
tioned. But national pride 1s now resurgent 
among the non-European races, Islam is bestirring 
itself and entering the educational and mission- 
aty field. Even when it was most conservative 
and its propaganda most unorganized, it repre- 
sented a definite cultural advance for the African 
pagan. How much more now, when its apostles 
deliberately set out to offer it as an historic world- 
religion, will the Crescent challenge the Cross? 


The Southern Cross 
Cape Town 
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Fragments 


"THERE has been no peace—none worthy of the 

name—for almost forty years, the Rural New 
Yorker declares; despite a world war and a global 
wart. What then can we expect of any war, local 
or total ? 


That dear, good man, Canon Sheehan tells us, 
“For the vast heaving masses of humanity with all 
the cark and care of life upon them, one ‘Our 
Father’ is a million times better than all the heavy, 
undiluted speculations of academical loungers and 
cloistered dilettanti!” 


From the Program Adopted by the Congress of 
American Industry, 1940: ““The main assurance of 
the future welfare of America lies in the present 
and potential wants of the people and the ability 
of free enterprise to provide goods and services 
the people desire.” —Or as the farmer would say 
to the hog: “Stuff yourself with what I produce 
that pork and bacon may flourish.” 


From the letter of a Catholic scholar to the 
Editor of Social Justice Review we quote: “The 
trouble, as I see it, is fundamentaly that the Amer- 
ican Revolution wanted to introduce a classless 
society which subsequently found itself with only 
one standard of value—money. Thus politics was 
just one way of ‘making good, which means, mak- 
ing dollars’!” 

“Those who know the city well,” writes a par- 
ticipant in the European Assembly at Strassburg, 
“will realize what an impossible task it 1s to at- 
tempt to restore the marvellous craftsmanship that _ 
was exemplified in so many parts of those me- 
dieval buildings.’ —For one thing, the profit mo- 
tive had no part in them! 


It appeared to the economist Bastiat that M. 
Guizot (liberal French statesman) never would 
have said, “Liberty is too precious for France to 
traffic in it,” if France had well understood that 
liberty and ‘a large budget ate incompatible. 


A British reviewer speaks of the time “before 
atomic neurosis crippled our power of reasoning 
and nuclear secrecy corrupted the commonwealth 
of science...” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


The Apostolic Delegate’s Commen- 
dation of Our Organizations 


OTH the CV and the National Catholic 

Women’s Union were signally honored 
by the presence of the Papal Delegate in the 
United States, Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Ci- 
cognani, at the Quincy convention. But the dis- 
tinguished guest of the occasion was not a pas- 
sive participant. On two separate occasions, the 
representative of the Holy See spoke to the as- 
sembled people, after the pontifical Highmass on 
Sunday morning and again at the Civic Forum, 
conducted in the afternoon of the same day. 

In the history of both organizations, particu- 
larly the address delivered by the Papal Delegate 
in St. Francis Solanus auditorium will be cher- 
ished as a precious expression of opinion regard- 
ing their intentions and efforts by one in high 
office who, as a quiet observer, has convinced him- 
self of their worthiness. But this also is true, 
the speaker’s words are undoubtedly intended to 
encourage and stimulate further action. The Pa- 
pal Delegate’s commendation should not serve 
the purpose of a soporific that puts people to 
sleep, but of a clarion call to go forth and meet the 
challenge not of Communism alone, but of all 
influences undermining faith and morals. 


* Kk € 


Following the Church, Mother and Teacher 


Having pointed out the initial purpose to which 
the CV dedicated its efforts in the early days of 
its existence, the speaker continued: 

“Among the motives prompting immigration 
to this country from Germany was also that of 
fleeing religious and political persecution in the 
fatherland. On arriving in the United States, 
these people realized that among the grave prob- 
lems confronting them here, the religious prob- 
lem might easily prove fatal through lack of good 
direction and the interference of misguided 
friends. To avoid the danger of these newcomers 
falling into the toils of societies hostile to the 
Church, Catholic benevolent societies,were estab- 
lished here and there. In other societies there were 
those who presented themselves as leaders in the 
name of their country of origin with a program 
of mistaken liberty and progress. A leader is one 
who places himself before men to point out the 
way and to assist them in attaining the objectives 


Procedure 


Action 


they have in mind. Those good Catholics quickly 
realized that men who deny God and the true 
goal of life could not be their leaders and must 
be rejected. In order to defend themselves 
against people of this kind, they considered it 
desirable to form a stronger and more compact 
union under the guidance of the Church—and 
thus the Central Verein was born. It was not 
to be an organ of the Church, but was to serve to 
promote more effectively Catholic interests, works 
of charity, christian education, more intense prac- 
tice of Christian and civic virtues in order to form 
good citizens and loyal Catholics; in short, The 
Central Verein proposed to champion Catholic in- 
terests according to the mind of the Church. Very 
soon the good example of the Catholic Central 
Verein won recognition and admiration; its di- 
rectors and members distinguishing themselves as 
sincere and prominent citizens of their new coun- 
try and the Kingdom of Christ on earth, the 
Church. This is a signal example of spiritual 
self-defense, and merits recognition, which I will 
endeavor to give in a few words, if only to indi- 
cate the path followed by those Catholic pioneers. 

“They looked upon the Church as Mother and 
Teacher, and their ambition was to be, in private 
and public life, her devoted children and faithful 
followers. Christ “is the Head of the Body, the 
Church” (St. Paul, Col. 1:18). He founded it, 
and continues invisibly to guide it through the 
visible representatives whom He placed over it, 
the Sovereign Pontiff and the Bishops. Truly 
then, to remain united to the Vicar of Christ on 
earth and the Shepherds under him and to follow 
their teachings is not only the obligation of every 
Catholic, but also an assurance of salvation, wis- 
dom, and strength in the face of the confusion of 
ideas in the spiritual and moral field, and the 
problems consequent upon them. It is imperative 
to be well enlightened on religious and social mat- 
ters, and to know how to apply to life the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel. Thus reasoned those pio- 
neers. , 


‘Behold some of the dilemmas, problems, and 
temptations that confronted them. They heard, 
and we still hear, that questions which deal with 
man’s nature, duties, and rights are to be dealt 
with by civil authority without reference to re- 
ligion and the Church. The Church, they were 
told, is an antiquated institution and the enemy 
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of progress, and doctrinal and moral teachings 
must be adapted to the times. 

“Leave religion out of moral questions? For 
those who believe in God, religion is the founda- 
tion and the bulwark of society and its laws. 
Christ’s followers know that the Son of God 
made a divine revelation, and for our spiritual 
good founded the Church, “‘the society of the 
faithful who profess the doctrine of Christ and 
_ participate in His Sacraments under the author- 
ity of the Sovereign Pontiff and the Bishops in 
communion with him.” It is a juridical society, per- 
fect and autonomous in its order, supernatural 
both by reason of its purpose which is the salva- 
tion of souls, and by reason of its means, which 
are the Sacraments and the preaching and prac- 
tical application of the Gospel. The Church is 
not a chance union of Christians—it was not con- 


Bombing and Conscience 


Humanitarianism Blown to Bits 


N American philosopher, forgotten by his 

own people, our country’s Catholics, has 
said: ‘“The press cannot take its proper stand with- 
out loss of popularity, and a press that wants 
(lacks) popularity can receive but a feeble sup- 
port.” Since this was said by Brownson, the press 
has been forced into an even more precarious con- 
dition by the high cost of production than that 
known to the distinguished convert to the Church. 
Moreover, the demands of the mass of readers 
for solid information does not exist. A few na- 
tional headlines, a well-filled section of sporting 
news and a page or two of ‘‘funnies,” with a few 
columns of society news thrown in for a good 
measure of trivialities and the readers are satisfied. 
Generally speaking, Brownson’s opinion remains 
true: “The popularity of a paper is in inverse 
ratio to its worth. It is popular by appealing to 
popular passions and prejudices, by encouraging 
popular tendencies, falling in with the spirit of 
the people or the age—the very thing it should 
resist.” Hence the silence of the press on a sub- 
ject such as bombing from the air. 

Some years ago, a writer sarcastically remarked, 
the Church had, in the middle ages, forbidden the 
use in war of the newly invented crossbow, except 
against infidels! What the critic overlooked was 
the fact that neither the Mohammedan hordes or 
the Tartars would respect such an injunction, and 
that hence the Church could not demand of Chris- 
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stituted by men, but by God, from whom the ob- 
ligation of following the Church as Mother and 
Teacher derives. Indeed, she opposes the ideolo- 
gies of self-interested despots and pseudo-teachers 
who come to destroy or diminish human dignity. 
All this the men of the Central Verein under- 
stood quite clearly, and with determination and 
tenacity adhered to and followed the Church. 

“The Church is old? Assuredly, about two 
thousand years, but not decadent or enfeebled; 
she is in the fullness of life. ‘Built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets with 
Christ Jesus Himself as the chief cornerstone’ 
(Ephes. 2:20), she stands firm, strong, and often 
alone to attest and defend in every contingency, 
supreme values of life, namely, truth, liberty, 
personality, social order, unflinching in proclaim- 
ing that these values stem from order. 

(To be concluded) 


tians to suffer the disadvantage, the application of 
the ordinance to their relentless and ruthless ene- 
mies would impose upon them. 

We, today, face a problem far more serious 
than the one referred to— the use of bombs, re- 
leased indiscriminately from aeroplanes rushing 
through the sky at a furious rate. World War II 
has furnished ample proof of the terrible abuses 
which bombing invites. Nevertheless the readers 
of our newspapers are hardly made aware of what 
is one of the most serious problems of the age. 
The American people have not yet begun to un- 
derstand that we are about to realize the last 
stage of the evolution predicted by the great 
Austrian dramatist Grillparzer: “The path of 
modern intellectualism proceeds from humanism, 
through nationalism to barbarism.” Nor are our 
people told that everywhere the people point an 
accusing finger at us as the most ruthless bombers 
produced by the Second World War. It is not at 
all uncommon to read in the European press 
statements such as those we quote from the “New 
Statesman and Nation” of London. 

Having been chided by a reader with falling 
over backwards in an effort “to be fair to the 
Americans, who are bitterly criticised in Europe 
for carelessness of their bombing in the last war,” 
“Critic” replies: 

“Perhaps the right way of putting it is this. 
In bombing the enemy, especially Germans, no one 
bombed more indiscrimintely than the R.A.F. 
After all it was Bomber Harris who boasted of 
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civilian bombing as a policy. Against this we 
have to record that the American bombers were 
much less trained than the British, and that the 
British in bombing Allied and neutral countries 
were far less careless than the Americans. We 
did, of course, a great deal of destruction in France 
before the invasion, but this was widely under- 
stood by the French as a necessary operation. In 
countries like Norway and Denmark you will even 
today be shown the examples of superb British 
skill in destroying military objectives—in one 
spectacular case the Nazi ‘Brown House’ was 
picked out and destroyed as neatly as if it were 
a rotten tooth which had been extracted by a 
dentist. And in some cases you will be told that 
after just such a piece of precision bombing, the 
Americans went in and smashed the place up. At 
any rate that is what the public believes and they 
will add that the Americans ‘could not care less’ 
and ask in a puzzled way why it was that they did 
not care about wiping out the people of Europe 


Propaganda for Statism 


Costly and Dangerous 


F it be true, what has been said, that man to- 

day resembles a weather vane because he per- 
mits himself to be influenced by the ever changing 
currents of opinions, the influence propaganda ex- 
erts on him is certainly an important factor among 
others that shape his conduct. At every stage of 
his development pressure groups vie with each 
other to influence the thought and the behavior of 
individuals. Millions are spent for this purpose 
until at last your average man and woman is in- 
clined to confess: “All this makes me feel so 
‘dumb’ as if a water-wheel made my poor brain 
hum.” 

Writing in the Natzon’s Business on the “Lobby 
that Taxes Built,” Mr. John M. Vorys, a member 
of the House of Congress from Ohio, asserts 
that “a torrent of government propaganda from 
Washington is steering America into the moods, 
manners and methods of state socialism.”” What 
is called “a gigantic engine of public enlighten- 
ment,” is said to cost tax-payers more than one- 
hundred million dollars annually. ‘This official 
lobby works unceasingly,’ Congressman Vorys as- 
setts, “for federal housing, federal power, federal 
invasion of education, socialized medicine. It pro- 
motes federal funds for rural telephones, and de- 
mands every year gigantic new valley authorities 
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and thirty centuries of culture with them, seeing 
that only a generation or so ago, they themselves 
were Italians, Germans, Poles and other Euro- 
peans.” 

“Critic’ also calls attention to the announce- 
ment in Le Devoir, a Catholic daily of Montreal, 
that Robert Lewis, ‘who pressed the button which 
brought death to 80,000 people in Hiroshima”’, 
entered a monastery because he had “‘lost his inner 
peace.” Le Devoir asks pertinently how much 
inner peace is going to be lost in the next war, 
and “how many young men will be condemned 
to blow up whole towns with the hydrogen bomb.” 

The problem of bombing from the air is, it ap- 
pears, very much our problem, with which to con- 
cern ourselves is a moral obligation. The na- 
tional conscience must be made to realize that net- 
ther the Christian nor the humanistic transcedent- 
alist can tolerate a method of warfare which 
glories in the mass-slaughter of civilian popula- 
tions. 


patterned after TVA. It campaigns militantly 
for larger subsidies for public works, and for ex- 
tension of many wartime economic controls into 
the postwar era, etc., etc.” 


Congress has become increasingly aware of the 
efforts of the administrative branch of the Gov- 
ernment to influence “public opinion” by engag- 
ing in propaganda. The article lists various re- 
ports on the subject issued by Senate and House 
Committees. Mr. Vorys finally quotes from the 
report of the Harness Committee, issued last year, 
the following salient passage. 

“Everyone in Congress is keenly conscious of 
the tremendous power of this government propa- 
ganda machine, for he comes in direct personal 
contact with it every day. He lives with the lob- 
bies, good and bad, which constantly seek to in- 
fluence the course of legislation, and he can hard- 
ly fail to know that the most powerful of them 
all is the federal lobby. 

“Whether the immediate purpose of govern- 
ment propaganda is good or bad, the fact remains 
that individual liberty and free institutions cannot 
long survive when the vast power of government 
may be marshaled against the people to perpetu- 
ate a given policy or a particular group of office- 
holders.” 


“This is indeed the real challenge of Washing- 
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ton’s $100,000,000 lobby for state socialism,” 
Congressman Vorys concludes. 

Before all, it is, of course, the obligation of 
Congress to prevent such propaganda by refusing 
the administrative agencies of the Government 
the money they would spend for propagandistic 
purposes. But it behooves the individual citizen 
to object to the policy to promote the administra- 
tion’s power and influence by propaganda at 
public expense. The purpose is evidently to cre- 
ate public opinion in favor of the political and 
social program advocated by the party in office, 
and thus to make it possible for the administra- 
tion to carry out successfully any policy or scheme 
placed on its agenda. We have here another case 
to remind the people: “Oppose the initial steps!” 
A member of the House appropriation Committee 


Distributive Justice 


The School Bus Issue in Texas 


ITH the growing awareness of the need 

for Catholic social action and an alert and 
well-informed opinion regarding public affairs 
among Catholics, there has been a noteworthy 
development in the individuality, quality and 
scholarship of the Resolutions issuing from State 
Branch Conventions of the Central Verein. This 
is shown, for example, in those adopted by the 
Convention of the Catholic State League of Texas 
conducted at Lindsay in July. The titles are: Loy- 
alty, Education, Bus Transportation of Non-public 
School Children, the Expellees, Aid to War Vic- 
tims, Sex Education, Agriculture, Palestine. 

The statements on “Education” and “Bus Trans- 
portation” are especially important because they 
present a well-reasoned case for the rights of con- 
science and the demands of distributive justice 
toward parochial and private schools. By this 
form of justice, the State is bound to apportion 
equitably the benefits as well as the burdens that 
come to all citizens as a result of their association 
in the State for the common good. These resolu- 
tions oppose in a forceful manner that spirit of in- 
tolerance toward religious and private schools 
which is in the minds of some public authorities, 
as if they existed only by sufferance of the State. 

The resolution on Bus Transportation of Non- 
public School Children attacks the Gilmer-Aiken 
Law, adopted in Texas, as ‘tyrannical and undem- 
ocratic,” because by it control over distribution 
‘of funds for bus transportation is lodged in the 
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warned in 1947 that the Government pressure 
groups threatened orderly constitutional govern- 
ment. This is undoubtedly correct. 

We know, on the other hand that there is 
much sound and valuable information to be had 
from various Federal Bureaus and Agencies, and 
frequently make use of what they have to offer. 
These services none wishes to see curtailed; we 
tather deplore that so many valuable reports and 
brochures are not read more than they are. But 
we agree with Representative Harness that there 
is “a clear distinction between legitimate informa- 
tional services and those operations which tend to 
build up pressure groups and mass public opinion 
in favor of more projects, broader programs, or 
federal intrusions into new spheres of paternal 
service.” It is this should be checkmated. 


State Board of Education, thus reducing local 
school authorities to mere functionaries. Some 
time ago the Texas State Board of Education is- 
sued an order to all school boards prohibiting 
them from transporting children other than those 
of public schools under penalty of withholding 
State funds. “There is no specific authority in the 
Gilmer-Aiken Law upon which this order may be 
based; it is tyrannical in its action,” the resolution 
states. 

The result of this policy is “taxation without 
participation” as far as Catholics living in rural 
areas are concerned, and is contrary to distributive 
justice because it prevents the equitable distribu- 
tion of public benefits. It runs counter to the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the New Jersey 
Case in 1946, which declared that benefits of so- 
cial welfare, such as promoting the health and 
safety of children travelling highways through 
bus transportation, cannot be denied to children 
attending non-public schools wherever such a 
service has been introduced. It has been noted 
that a policy of excluding Catholic children from 
publicly-owned and operated school busses is as 
unjust as to prevent Catholics from using the pub- 
lic roads, built and maintained by taxes assessed 
upon all. 


One of the tragedies of the past century has 
been the teaching that the world could have 
Christian ethics without Christian doctrine and 
dogma. 
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Subsidies Defended 
A Relieving Coincidence 


|e language more picturesque than objectively 
convincing the G.T.A. Digest—trepresenting 
the Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association— 
writes: 

“What a whale of a difference a few months 
can make. Today war scares pile up fears of a 
food shortage. A few months ago the big-city 
editors of newspapers and magazines were har- 
pooning the farmers for producing too much. 

“Tt was just last March 20 when the picture 
magazine Life led the pack of howling editors by 
telling its millions of readers that American farm- 
ets had cursed the nation with “a great glut.” 
That “great glut’’ was too much food, the editors 
said. They called “abundance a curse.” 

“Even as late as June, the skyscraper editors had 
learned nothing, although dust bowl winds had hit 
the winter wheat belt. Lvefe’s sister magazine 
Time stabbed at farmers’ production plans by 
calling our food supply “The Plague of Plenty’.” 
... By mid-June and July the crop estimates start- 
ed telling a story that was obvious to most farm- 
ers. Weather and floods trimmed the lushness 
of America’s 1950 food production. 


To Promote Rural Life 


[DSS Folk High Schools and the 
service they have rendered the farmers and 
agriculture of the country, have been referred to 
in these pages more than once. We have also 
recommended their adoption as a means to pro- 
mote rural life in America. In Nova Scotia, this 
has been done successfully. 


Patterned after the Danish model, the primary 
purpose of these schools is, we are told, “to 
teach the students to think, to read, and to express 
themselves clearly, and to take their part in com- 
munity life. The theme of the whole course is 
a broadening of interest in farm living and rural 
community life. To this end, the course centres 
around the general study each day of the farm, 
the community, and the province. In addition, 
group singing, dramatics, and recreation form an 
integral part of the daily program. 

“Reading, discussion, and participation in group 
activity are the basic educational methods of the 
folkschool,”’ the account continues. ‘The entire 
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“Yet, because of our farm laws that encourage 
abundant production,” the article continues, tri- 
umphantly, ‘“we are prepared on our first line of 
defense—food and fiber. America’s storehouses 
and elevators, bulging with food, are welcomed 
as a prime asset, a necessity and a blessing. Yes, 
what a difference a few months can make.” 


“The government’s machines are clacking away. 
They're refiguring farm crops and supplies from 
a new angle, under the shadow of Korea's 
trouble.” 


Circumstances being what they are, it appears 
fortunate the country’s farmers should have sup- 
plied us with an abundance of agricultural pro- 
ducts. But it is no proof that support of farm 
prices by subsidies is a desirable permanent 
policy. Moreover, the Korean war alone will not 
suffice to reduce the surplus products now in the 
hands of the Government or in private storage. 
But the huge indebtedness we are incurring will 
remain with us for a long while, provided it is not 
wiped out by bankruptcy or a levy on capital. 
These alternatives are not impossible. 


program provides the students in attendance with 
a rich experience in small community living. 
During the two weeks of the course there is an 
opportunity for our rural young people to live, 
think, study and play together under the guidance 
of a staff group with diverse skills. The whole 
program is aimed at the growth and development 
of the students in personality, in ideas, in reading 
and speaking ability, and in their outlook on the 
possibilities of farm and community life in Nova 
Scotia.” 

It may not have escaped the attention of the 
discerning reader that the one thing necessary, re- 
ligion, is not mentioned in this account, published 
in a Catholic weekly. The plan of the Danish 
Folk High Schools suffers from the same defect, 
although their founder Grundtrig was a Lutheran 
minister. We would wish to see Folk High Schools 
organized under Catholic auspices in order that 
the fundamental principles and policies of human 
conduct on and off the land may be stressed in 
accordance with their importance for the individ- 
ual, the family and society. 
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Catholic Social Action 


le the presence of leading European diplomats, 

the 21st World Congress of Pax Romana was 
opened by its chairman, M. Roger Millot, of 
France, on August 19. A message from Pope 
Pius XII was read to the assembly by Bishop Beck, 
Coadjutor-Bishop of Brentwood, in which His 
Holiness drew the attention of all Catholic stu- 
dents and intellectuals to their great responsibili- 
‘ties towards mankind. 


The director-general of the United Nations, Mr. 
Trygve Lie, was represented by Professor J. Giroud, of 
Paris, who spoke in French of the position held by 
Catholic thinkers in the world. He is said to have 
remarked that although the U. N. declaration of human 
rights does “not mention the name of God, the co- 
Operation of Catholics is most valuable and indispens- 
able” to the work of the world organization. 


Cooperation 


bess its last business year, the Maritime 
Cooperative Services, Limited, recorded total 
sales of almost nine million dollars. Net savings 
amounted to $115,000. Departmental sales dur- 
ing the year were as follows: livestock marketing, 
$3,800,000; feed, $3,400,000; machinery $330,- 
000; groceries $300,000; fertilizer and insecticides 
$500,000; seeds $240,000. 
Flour sales were up 30% over 1949, and about 
60% of all flour sold came from the co-op mill in 
Saskatoon through Interprovincial Co-operatives, of 


which M. C. S. is a member. Machinery volume regis- 
tered an increase of $75,000. 


Control of Sale and Advertising of 
Intoxicants 


Se ER legal controls over sales and ad- 
vertising of intoxicants were advocated by 
Fr. John W. Keogh, national president, Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union of America, at the or- 
ganizations 78th national convention, held in New 
York City in August. Action by legislators: is 
needed, Father Keogh said, to stem the alarming 
increase of women inebriates and the advertise- 
ments which extol to the young the “merits” of 
intoxicants. Since arrests of women inebriate: 
have increased in some cities over 100 per cent, 
and in others over 200 per cent, legislators should 
place bars and saloons on a pre-prohibition basis, 
namely, for males only. 


“We hold it demoralizing and destructive of family 
life,” the speaker said, “that makers and sellers of in- 
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toxicants picture their products and extol the ‘merits’ 
of them, and invite their use by minors who are le- 
gally forbidden to buy them, and we advocate summary 
legislation against such advertising.” 


Libraries 


1e the fall of 1949 a Mid-West Inter-Library 

Center was established at Chicago, an attempt 
on the part of the Middle-West universities to 
meet cooperatively the problem of the research 
library. The University of Chicago gave the 
land for a building which is to provide room for 
one-and-one-quarter million volumes. The new 
Center will meet certain needs which derive from 
the inability of each library acquiring all the books 
that may be called for. Both the scarcity and the 
high cost of books at the present time, therefore, 
recommend the new plan. Finally, libraries have 
become aware that space and staffs for assemb- 
ling and organizing material cannot be expanded 
indefinitely. 

Libraries cooperating in the plan have agreed upon 
two major objectives to be pursued by the Mid-West 
Inter-Library Cooperation: 1. To provide more adequate 
research material for the needs of Mid-Western schol- 
arship and research. 2. To provide for economical and 


efficient utilization of resources and to avoid needless 
duplication and expense. 


The Federal Octopus 


SOMETIME in the past summer, when the in- 

tention of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
became known, to reorganize the milk market 
administration offices and place all employees 
under the federal Civil Service Commission, the 
Rural New Yorker took issue with the proponents 
of this move. An editorial on the subject warns 
readers: “Under the plan, market administrators, 
heretofore autonomous in their own areas, would 
become market supervisors working under direct 
orders from Washington. All employees would 
be placed under civil service operated out of 
Washington. All moneys, due to the milk market 
pools, would be paid to Washington instead of 
to the local administrators. No market supervisor 
could spend more than $100 without direct auth- 
orization from Washington. News releases would 
be issued only out of Washington.” Although 
the present system was not perfect, what can 
be done under the existing Order is done well. 
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“But Washington seems to be determined,” the edi- 
torial continues, ‘to inject politics regardless of the 
consequences. The so-called reorganization—demoral- 
ization is a better word—is only a blind to load more 
political hacks on the public payroll, to get hold of 
the money in the several milk pools and disburse it at 
Washington’s discretion in their own good time, and 
to transform the administration and their co-workers 
into a bunch of robots who will not stray from the 
bureaucratic line as established by Washington. There 
is no better way to completely wreck the present sat- 
isfactory system.” 

It is significant that, although there has been espe- 
cially strong opposition to the plan, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Brannan has refused comment. 


High Cost of Government 


ARRY B. MITCHELL, Chairman of the U. 

S. Civil Service Commission in part of a 
statement submitted to a subcommittee during a 
hearing said: 

“There are great possibilities for government- 
wide economies over the long range by selection 
of better qualified personnel. Recently after an 
exhaustive study of road conditions and driving 
habits, we have developed a new test for motor 
vehicle drivers. The Federal government oper- 
ates more than 350,000 vehicles and the current 
accident rate is much too high. We are told 
that more than $150,000,000 in accident-damage 
claims are now pending against the United States. 

“If this new motor vehicle drivers’ examination, 
which is a test of safe and dependable driving habits, 
can materially reduce the volume of these claims, it 
alone would more than pay for the entire cost of run- 


ning the Civil Service Commission.’”——p. 1380, Inde- 
pendent Offices, Part 4. 


Legislative and Bureaucratic Vagaries 


MY GAs Congress debated the question of 
whether mobilization should be partial or 
total, the House voted 264 to 108 to restore the 
twice-a-day postal home delivery service... And 
the Senate debated—with every indication of ma- 
jority approval—a bill authorizing an increase in 
expenditures for public roads in 1952-53 to $620 
million—$120 million more than the President 
requested and $235 million more than the Senate 
has voted to appropriate for the current year... 
And the Department of Agriculture was buying U. 
S. No. 1 potatoes from the farmers of North Carolina 
at an average cost of $1.68 per 100 pounds and then 
immediately—without removing the potatoes from the 
farm—selling them back to the farmers for one cent 
per 100 pounds to be dumped either as fertilizer or in 
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the hog lots... And the Armed Services were buying 
millions of bushels of potatoes in the open market for 
$2.95 per 100 pounds. 


Bill-Poster Advertising 


HAT are known in the United States as 

“sign boards,” are called in Great Britain 
“boardings,” where they are at present covered 
with about four millions of posters. Those seen 
most often are paid for by the brewing corpora- 
tion of Guinness, who spend about £115,000 a 
year, far more than any other concern. Guinness, 
in fact, have a complete “blanket” coverage of 
the country every year._ Closest to them in lavish- 
ness are the Imperial Tobacco Co., and two soap 
concerns. 

In 1939, British advertisers spent £6,500,000 on 
posters. At present, the British Poster Advertising 
Association, which represents the interests of 700 town- 
member groups and has guarded poster morality for 
60 years, is on the last stages of a survey to find the 
latest figure. Although the poster advertisers were 


rationed for paper until two years ago, the amount 1s 
likely to be above £8,000,000. 


Public Utilities Commission 


A FEDERAL Judge, who has twice fined John 

L. Lewis for contempt of court, more re- 
cently has had something to say about the effect- 
iveness of public utility commission regulation— 
and utility influence over such commissions. Dis- 
trict Court Judge T. Alan Goldsborough’s frank 
lecture came when he set aside a $750,000 gas 
utility rate hike in Washington, a case in which 
he said the District’s Public Utilities Commission 
had acted “arbitrarily,” “cynically,” and “‘illegal- 
ly.” Commission staffs, Judge Goldsborough 
conceded, are “not corrupt” in granting rate in- 
creases, “but their only future lies in connecting 
with a public utility and, therefore, their natural 
bent is towards the public utility. They don’t ex- 
pect to be with the PUC forever.” 

With just as piercing an appraisal of regulatory pro- 
tection of the consumer, Judge Goldsborough declared, 
“Any commission has constant pressure—and I say 
this as no criticism, simply as a statement of facts. 
Utilities all have a force of experts who are subtly bring- 
ing pressure at all times on the commission to increase 
the income to the utilities.’ Judge Goldsborough’s 
frank lecture was not heard or read outside of the Na- 
tion’s capital, for the case was a local one. But it de- 
serves to be echoed through the land as a realistic, 
forthright observation, made in the public’s interest, that 


regulation is not a cure-all for the consumers’ protec- 
tion. 
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Women to the Factories 


eae ION of a communistic ideal, the 

equality of women with men in the labor 
market, is contemplated as inevitable by the 
Women’s Bureau in the Department of Labor at 
Washington. It has been announced that plans 
for mobilization would, in case of emergency, 
have to include participation of women. “They 
constitute the only sizeable labor reservoir for in- 
dustrial production, for essential volunteer work, 
and they have an established position in the armed 
services,” Miss Miller said. 

Those who are responsible for planning, “will need 
to let women know that there is full respect and rec- 
ognition of their potential contribution and that they 
are equal partners in the undertaking. Any plan for 
womens participation in a mobilized economy must 
recognize and make provision for their other essential 
contributions to the life of the Nation. Mothers of 
young children and other women who have full-time 


family responsibilities must have these basic obligations 
honored.” 


Masonry 


pa Hungarian Communists announce that all 

Freemasons’ lodges in Hungaty are to be dis- 
solved, describing them as “‘trysting places of the 
enemies of the People’s Republic, Capitalist ele- 
ments, and followers of the Western Imperial- 
ists.’ The quarrel of the Kremlin with the Lodges 
is probably a far more serious affair than the Nazi 
attack on them. Russian Communism in Europe 
is much more likely to be the sincere enemy of 
the Lodges, because their origins in Europe were 
revolutionary—the older revolution against throne 
and altar—and because they were typically bour- 
geois institutions. 

The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries cannot be 
understood without the knowledge of the influence ex- 
ercised by European Masonry on affairs and events. 
The Communist puppets are mortally afraid of cells of 
resistance, which would in this case be of Liberal and 
secular resistance; so the paradox develops that at one 
and the same time the Hungarian Government attacks 
Catholics, who are not a secret society and who offer 
spiritual resistance. 


Miscegenation 
| Ee Capetown, Union of South Africa, a priest, 
Fr. Thomas Lawler, has been found guilty of 
marrying a European man to a “slightly colored" 
woman, and fined £20 sterling. But the fine was 
suspended pending an appeal. The prosecution 
was the first under the Government’s Mixed Mar- 
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tiages Act, which forbids marriage between Euto- 
peans and non-Europeans. The Magistrate said 
the case was very important, he hoped it would be 
tested in the Supreme Court. 


Evidence was given that the woman went to a school 
for colored people. She told Fr. Gill that her father 
was non-European when she asked him to marry her 
to a European. The prosecutor said Fr. Gill appar- 
ently decided to perform the marriage after seeing a 
Press statement by Dr. T. E. Donges, South African 
Minister of the Interior, that the “‘test of appearance 
and associations might be applied.” 


Waste Prevention 


HILE the individual American is more 

wasteful than ever, because his income and 
mass production tempt him to be so, capital very 
reasonable seeks to prevent or eliminate waste, 
whenever it suits its purpose, profit, to do so, 
Knowing that corrosion of iron and steel exacts 
a toll of at least $2 billion annually, metallur- 
gists, engineers and others wage a constant battle 
to find ways of extending the life of ferrous 
metals. Special alloys, metallic and mechanical 
coatings and surface impregnation are the prin- 
cipal methods employed. 

The remedies which are most effective are costly 
and those which are economical afford effective 
protection for too short a time. Thus the search 
narrows down to a remedy that provides protec- 
tion for a fairly long period at reasonable cost. 

Attention now is being focused upon a liquid zinc- 
content coating which can be applied to steel in the same 
manner as paint. It has been in limited commercial 
production for two years and exhaustive tests indicate 
that a single application may provide protection for 20 
years. 


Strip Mining 

HE Kentucky Legislative Research Commission 

in its report describes past growth of strip- 
mining in the State: from 180,000 tons of coal in 
1937 to 10,572,000 tons in 1947—and possible fu- 
ture expansion. It presents the pros and cons of 
strip mining and deals with the problem of re- 
clamation and future land use. It also compares 
the provisions of laws regulating strip mining in 
the five states which have such laws. 

The report points out that “strip mining recovers 
almost 100 per cent of the coal in the seam—deep 
mining, 40 to 65 per cent.” Continuing, it states, 
however, that “stripped land is virtually valueless for 
taxing purposes,” and that “coal land before stripping 
was and is grossly under-assessed.” 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


PROPAGANDA FOILED 
A Contribution to the Study of 


Prejudice and Intolerance 
By 


Fr. THEO. PLASSMEYER, O.F.M. 


XVII 


Part Second of our Correspondence with our 
Soldier Boys 


Y this time responses came in from our boys 
Bb to the services of the girls’ Auxiliary Club. 
The subjoined excerpts have been taken at random 
from a few of the scores of letters to be found 
in the Teutopolis Press of those days. All boys 
more or less profusely expressed their apprecia- 
tion for the sympathetic “handout” from the 
home folks; and this in return naturally intensi- 
fied the activities of the Club. One of the first 
ones from whom I heard was Allen L. Brewer, a 
non-Catholic. He had attended Prof. Rieg’s 
school for boys and had grown to manhood in 
Teutopolis. 


3. Allen L:-Brewer: 
Camp Stanley, Texas 
June 14, 1918 
Dear Father Theodosius, 


How we appreciate the Teutopolis Press which 
is now coming to us regularly. This way we are 
getting not only all the latest home news, but we 
also learn to know all about the other boys. 
Father, that is interesting. Many thanks for your 
cooperation. I see that the other boys write to 
you and I want to get in on that. You may pub- 
lish this letter in the Press; I am anxious to see 
how it looks in print. 


The other Teutopolis boys that are with me are: 
Ralph Brumleve, Louis Knabe, and Anton Broer- 
ingsmeyer. We belong to the 304th cavalry. I 
like the cavalry; and how I like my horse, noble 
beast! The climate is hot and the work is hard, 
but I think it will make good soldiers of us all. 
The Y.M.C.A. and the K.C.’s are great recrea- 
tional centers for us boys in this strenuous army 
life. The Knights hand out everything free to 
everybody. 

They tell us that our training will take at least 
four more months; I fear that by that time it will 
be all over. 


“Dinner!” Goodbye, Father! I would be glad 


to hear from you. 
Yours gratefully, 


Allen L. Brewer, 
Troop L., 304th Cavalry, 
Camp Stanley, Texas 


4. Ewald Niehaus—writes to his mother from 
overseas. Ewald had gone across with one of the 
first contingents of our newly trained army. When 
he wrote this letter, he had already had some ex- 
perience on the firing line and in the trenches. 
His letter is decidedly-serious. 


France, July, 1918 
Dearest Mother, 

It is time for me to send you my weekly greet- 
ings, few as the lines may be. I am well, so are 
Schlanser, Knabe and Imming. Leo Schoenhoff 
was in the hospital for some days; he had pleu- 
risy. Had a touch of it myself, but my side does 
not hurt me anymore. We have plenty of good 
meals and plenty of cover for our cool nights. 
My address from now on is: 


Pvt. Ewald Niehaus, 
Co. A. 306th Mach. and Gun Br., 
A.E.F. via New York. 


Well, mother dear, say thanks to Fr. Theodos- 
ius, the girls and Mr. Worman for sending me the 
good, dear, old Teztopolis Press. I would hate 
to do without it. Tell Mary, Frances and Carrie 
to continue to write and send me kodak pictures, 
though I may not answer all letters. No time. 

Now good night, dear mother. I want to do yet 
some reading from my Bible and say my Rosary 
before I go to bed. I never forget them. They 
mean too much for me. 


Your loving son and soldier boy, 
Ewald Niehaus 


Soon after Ewald had penned this letter, he 
was wounded in the Argonne Forest and suffered 
a broken jaw. Having recovered sufficiently, he 
sent me a graphic description of his harrowing 
experience and declared himself in perfect agree. 
ment with Gen. Sherman that “war is hell!” 

My last communication I sent to Ewald only a 
few days before the armistice was declared. It 
followed him in all his transfers until he came 
home in June, 1919. Four days later the letter 
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came back to. my office. Both sides of the en- 
velope were filled to illegibility with directions, 
pursuing Ewald from station to station. Only 
the letter heading was still legible. Ewald treas- 
ures the letter to the present day. 


5. Harry A. Esker—and his brother Alphonse 
served in the navy. Hence: 


U.S.S. Kansas, July, 1918 


Rev. Theo. Plassmeyer, O.F.M. 
-Teutopolis, Illinois 


Dear Father Theodosius, 


Your last letter gave me so much pleasure that 
I decided to answer the same soon. The more so, 
since the time for letter writing is none too plenti- 
ful. The authorities seem to think that the best 
way of maintaining the crew’s discipline is to keep 
them occupied. I think they are right. 

Say, Father, I think the idea of publishing the 
letters from the boys in the Press and sending each 
boy a copy, is great. Who would not like to read 
them? I know that Ido. It keeps all the friends 
and schoolmates in intimate touch with one an- 
other. Thanks to the young ladies of Teutopolis 
for having taken the boys in military service un- 
der their wings. The girls have a charming way 
of doing their bit. More power to them! 

My brother Alphonse is still with me on the 
U.S.S. Kansas. He likes this life in the navy and 
the roaming on the sea. You will find included 
a small snapshot of us two. We may soon be 
separated; I understand that the Secretary of the 
Navy has passed a ruling against brothers serv- 
ing on the same ship. 

Oh, yes; we celebrated the Glorious Fourth 
very fittingly on the ship: special ceremonies, 
special meals during the day; smoker, movies, 
boxing, wrestling bouts in the evening and music 
by the ship’s band all day. That was one day 
on which we all were patriotic. 


Greetings, dear father, from your navy boys, 


Harry and Alphonse Esker, 
U.S.S. Kansas, 
% Postmaster, Fortress Monroe 


So far we have heard from our boys serving 
in the cavalry, in the infantry and in the navy. 
Our aviation was in its infancy in those days; but 
we all remember that our marines played an im- 
portant role in World War I and, to complete the 
picture, we should hear also from one of them. 

There we have 
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6. Anton Kenkel. 


‘Tony’, as we used to call him familiarly, was 
not exactly a Teutopolis boy. He hailed from St. 
Louis. But I had been his teacher in Latin, Greek 
and Mathematics for years in St. Joseph’s College, 
and thus we may call him, if not one of “ours” 
at least one of “mine”. Anton writes from 


? 


Parris Island, S. Carolina, 
August 3rd, 1918 


Rev. and dear Fr. Theodosius, 


Hello, Father! I am delighted to learn that you 
have not forgotten me. My father mentioned in 
one of his letters that he had the pleasure of 
seeing you at the friary in St. Louis, that you still 
kindly remember me and that you would be glad 
to communicate with me, if you knew my address. 

Well, Father, I chose to serve in the Marine, 
and in our case the chances for letter writing are 
slim. We live in tents and have no adequate 
lighting in the tents. From dawn to dusk the 
whole day is cramped with studies and drills. I 
hardly manage to write my weekly letter home on 
Sundays. 

Our experience in going through the training of 
the recruits of the Marine is strange and strenu- 
ous. We are trying desperately to accustom our- 
selves to the rigid discipline, to the climatic con- 
ditions of the South and to the triple anti-typhoid 
injections we are taking for twenty consecutive 
days. No wonder that with all that, not to men- 
tion the drilling, we all had at first sore feet, 
aching bones and sun-burned faces and backs; 
and after we wete given our rifles, it was blist- 
ered fingers and swollen hands in the bargain. 
Our meals are good, but the water is flat and 
insipid and can not at all compare with the aqua 
pura we used to drink in old St. Joe. Can you 
blame us when at times not only the flesh is 
weak, but that even the spirit loses its willing- 
ness ? 

Our bayonet practice more than anything else 
is giving us something like a realization of wat. 
Gradually it is dawning upon me that I am out 
to kill. This is constantly kept before our minds, 
because at many spots of the bayonet field there 
are posters, reading: “If you don’t kill, you will 
be killed!’ That should arouse my dormant 
Furor Teutonicus (ye shades of Hermann and 
Varus!)—paradoxically enough, to crush the Teu- 
tons! C'est la guerre! 

I have, dear Father, written these lines at in- 
tervals snatched in the midst of my work. I may 
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not find time to add anything later; but I hope 
you will appreciate my good intention. I did 
long to write to you, Father; I wanted to be in 
touch again with my one-time professor, leader 
and friend. 

I was glad to hear of the distinction conferred 
upon you by the Order; and by the War Depart- 
ment upon your brother, who was raised to the 
rank of Major in France. 

And now, dear Father, I am making bold 
enough to look to you again, as so often in for- 
mer days, for a few words of encouragement and 
inspiration. Goodbye to you and, please, in your 
prayers at times remember. 


Your devoted pupil of long ago, 


| Pvt. Anton Kenkel, 
bis Go.22321USM.€ 
Marine Barracks 
Paris Island, South Carolina 


Whole chapters could be filled with the inter- 
esting letters from our interesting lads of those 
days. But enough, I think, has been quoted to 
give a fairly complete picture of the psychology 
of our Teutopolis soldier boys. However the 
final letter which ended the activities of the 
girls’ Auxiliary Club may be of interest. It fol- 
lows. 


7. Father Theodosius to the Boys. 


Teutopolis, Ilinois 
December 19th, 1918 
My dear Boys: 


Now that the war has come to an end and that 
some of you are back and others no doubt on 
their way home, I hardly feel encouraged to an- 
swer the letters that came to me the last few days. 

Judging from the many expressions of appre- 
ciation you have accorded me, I am confident 
that the purpose of my correspondence with you, 
which was to do “my share” to keep you in good 
cheer while you were facing the dire fate of a 
soldier, has been accomplished. We owe thanks to 
the activities of the committee of young ladies 
and to Mr. Chas. A. Worman for putting the 
Press at our disposal, because all this was neces- 
sary to obtain our end. On my part the work was 
gladly done. It was a work of love and many 
a letter has gone forth from my office to you 
in the camps and in France, though some may not 
have reached their destination. 

Of the 70 young men that departed for the 
defense of our country, four will not return (this 
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is leaving out Albert Eggerman and Edward Buen- 
ker—the latter was still living): Harry Juergens, 
Hubert Adams and Alfred Meyers were victims 
of the flu. Fred Delker fell on the field of hon- — 
or, Nov. 10th, 2:00 p.m., twenty hours prior to 
the signing of the armistice. Let us gratefully 
remember him in our prayers. We all shall be 
glad to welcome you home and see you occupied 
again in the pursuits of peace. . 

If personally I can ever be of any service to 
you, do not hesitate to call. Your pastor belongs 
to you, now in the work of reconstruction as much 
as ever. 

Wishing you a Merry Christmas and praying 
that the Prince of Peace, whose birth we shall 
soon commemorate, may make the peace for which 
you willingly staked your all, a just and lasting 
one, I am 

Most sincerely yours, 


Theo. Plassmeyer, O.F.M. 


I have dwelt at some length upon the corre- 
spondence with our young men in the service. I 
feel justified in doing so by the lesson it taught 
us. Only after our boys returned and expressed 
their sincere gratitude so profusely for this sympa- 
thetic and thoughtful arrangement, did we fully 
realize that our frequent communication with the 
absentees had been a powerful factor in further- 
ing their morale. 

Admittedly manpower decides battles, and 
manpower is only then at the height of efficiency 
when the soul is sound. In the emergency of war, 
the government is always bent on providing 
enough officers trained in the art of war, trained 
at West Point or Annapolis, or in other intensive 
courses. These men will see to the drills, equip- 
ments and campaigns, but they can only furnish 
the external technique. More potent than any 
technique that is poured on the soldier from with- 
out, is the morale that springs from man’s soul 
within. Sound morale, undaunted courage and 
unselfish patriotism are rooted in religious consid- 
erations. Here the chaplain, especially the Cath- 
olic chaplain, enters into the life of the soldier. 
But even the chaplain can not look for much of 
a harvest, if the soil has not been prepared and 
the seed sown in the heart at home. And should 
the supply of chaplains be inadequate, then above 
all home influence becomes paramount. It is the 
soldier who cherishes home and all the sacred 
institutions of home more than life itself, that 
unhesitatingly stakes his life for his country. 

(To be continued) 
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es preaching is not satisfactory. It isn’t satisfactory 

to the congregations that must listen to it and it 
isn’t satisfactory to the preachers themselves. We're not 
satisfied with our preaching because we know that we 
are not delivering the message of Christ in all its full 
effectiveness. Somewhere in the delivery the message 
of the Gospel is being throttled; only a little trickles 
through from the vast treasury of knowledge and hope 
and inspiration. One great obstacle is that most 
preachers talk over the heads of their hearers. It isn’t 
that the preachers are so learned or the audiences so 
ignorant; the difficulty arises from the fact that most 
preachers do not speak the language of their people. 

A young man in the seminary is painfully introduced 
into a new world of thought processes with new think- 
ing equipment when he enters the maze of philosophical 
terminology. Gradually he learns how to think and 
talk Scholastically and rises to heights of abstruse 
thinking. He becomes familiar with cause and effect, 
with potency and act, and a great many other ideas that 
cannot well be turned into understandable English. All 
this, is, of course, quite necessary and to some minds 
quite exhilarating. But this ascent into the heights 
must be followed by a descent. If the young student 
must ascend to the mountain top of rarified thought, 
he must also descend again to the plains if he wishes 
to reach the people. 

To most men the ascent is quite laborious. Many 
will recall how much they were at sea during the first 
few months of the philosophy course. The descent, 
however, is no easier. It requires painstaking labor to 
translate the message learned on high into terms that 
can be understood by those who stand below on the 
plains. The great message of the Gospel must not be 
made vulgar or common or ridiculous. Its inherent dig- 
nity must be preserved. All that was learned on the 
mountain top in philosophy, theology, exegesis, and 
history too, must now be revealed to the people, 
and carefully it must be applied to the circumstances 


of daily life. Now the formal, exact terminology of the 
lecture must be laid aside for the simpler vocabulary of 
daily life; the message must be sustained by anecdote 
and concrete example, for the preacher has now left the 
rarified atmosphere of abstruse ideas and has returned 
to the concrete, palpable world. Our greatest example 
is, of course, our Lord Himself. He dwelt in light 
inaccessible, He was united at all times with the inef- 
fable Trinity, but when He preached He talked the 
people’s language. None has ever approached the ex- 
cellence of His preaching. 

The present volume of sermons expresses sublime 
thoughts in simple language. A minimum of high- 
sounding terms is used. The illustrations are adequate, 
concrete, and intimate: No book of sermons will suit 
all preachers, but it seems that very many preachers 
will be able to find new and fresh ways in this book 
to bring the message they have heard on high down to 
the people in the pews who are ready and eager to hear 
what Christ has to say. 


REV. FREDERIC C. ECKHOFF 


Garrigou-Lagrange, Reginald, O.P. Christ The Savior, 
A Commentary on the Third Part of St. 
Thomas’ Theological Summa. Tr. into Eng- 
lish by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., 8.T.D., 748 
p. Herder, 1950, $9. 

The distinguished author of this commentary follows 
his usual method of taking in liesurely fashion each of 
the questions treated by St. Thomas Aquinas, but re- 
lating them to theological knowledge as developed since 
the time of St. Thomas, and providing references to 
Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion Symbolorum, in 
which are found the most important dogmatic  state- 
ments of the Ecumenical Councils. St. Thomas died 
in 1274, on his way to the Second Ecumenical Council 
of Lyons; since that time there have been six other Ecu- 
menical Councils: Vienne 1311, Constance 1414, Flo- 
rence 1440, Fifth Lateran 1512, Trent 1545, and the 
last at the Vatican in 1869. Each of these and par- 
ticularly the last two, contributed in greater or less 
degree to our knowledge of, and the development of, 
Catholic dogma. Father Garrigou-Lagrange has en- 
riched the Third Part of St. Thomas’ Summa with this 
increased knowledge. In fact, it is so up-to-date that 
in an appendix (page 719) there is a beautiful and 
orderly discussion of ‘The Definability of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary’s Assumption,” although Fr. Lagrange died 
before he knew that—as we recently read in even the 
secular papers—this November Pius XII will probably 
define the dogma. This concludes the supplement on 
Mariology. 

The main divisions of the huge work treat of the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation and the mystery of the Redemp- 
tion. All the main questions are treated: hypostatic 
union, Christ as Head of the Church, Christ’s knowl- 
edge, death, descent into hell, Christ as King and Judge. 

The Reverend Translator has provided a most read- 
able English text, and Herder a splendidly prepared vol- 
ume! 

JOHN JOLIN, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 
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Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


A SOUND PRINCIPLE APPLIED 


S if to underscore the thought that the federative 

principle is fundamentally sound and Christian, 
the Apostolic Delegate in the United States prefaced 
his address, delivered at the Civic Form in Quincy on 
August 20, with the following statement: 


their traditional solemnity and unity of purpose and 
aspirations.” 

The members of both organizations should be grateful 
to the Apostolic Delegate for having announced, what 
is in fact an important principle which the present 


“As the beauty of a garden is enhanced by the variety among the flowers and 
plants arranged in harmonious display, so too, the unity of the Church is enhanced 
by the countless groups and associations which, inspired by a variety of lofty motives, 
are found in the Church in every part of the world.” 


The speaker left no doubt in the minds of the men 
and women in the audience that he had the Central 
Verein and the National Catholic Women’s Union in 
mind when making this statement. The Apostolic Dele- 
gate referred to both of them, and also to the years of 
their founding, to which he added the further remark: 
“Today they are united in annual convention, observing 


generation is losing out of sight. While declaiming 
on the dangers of communism and all forms of totali- 
tarianism, men nevertheless thoughtlessly proceed in a 
direction opposite to that Archbishop Cicognani spoke 
of. Ultimately the “garden” they are planting will 
bring forth a harvest of weeds, all of one kind and all 
equally obnoxious. 


Well Chosen 


ie was a happy thought to choose from the Holy 

Father’s Encyclical on the Holy Year the motto for 
this year’s Convention. Having first pointed to the 
indubitable fact that “Since the priest can reach neither 
everybody nor everything,” and that it behooves Cath- 
olics “‘to serve in the ranks of Catholic Action to offer 


the aid of their own experience and activity,” Pius XII 
continues : 


“No one must be idle and lazy in the face of so 
many evils and dangers and while those in the other 
camp strive to destroy the very basis of Catholic re- 
ligion and Christian worship; let it never come to pass 
that the children of this world are wiser in their gen- 
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eration than the children of light’ (Luke 16, 8). Let 
it never be that the latter are less active than the for- 


” 


mer. 


These words of the Holy Father should not be thought 
to be of passing significance. They should be made a 
watchword and adopted by every society for the en- 
couragement and the guidance of its members. 


A Market for Rosaries 


a) OP MENTS make it necessary for the Central 

Bureau to again devote itself to furnish chaplains 
of the Army and Navy brochures, leaflets and rosaries. 
The need for this action appears from the following 
statement, contained in the letter addressed to the Bu- 
reau by a chaplain serving at Marine Barracks on the 
Pacific Coast: 

“We have an unlimited market among men going 
out to the battlefields in the Pacific. We naturally 
would be grateful for any pamphlets you may care to 
send us.” 


Aid to War Victims 


HE most destructive war of modern days has left 

behind it not alone untold misery but great want. 
Charity, therefore, is offered many opportunities to ex- 
tend aid to victims of modern warfare. It is the Rector 
of the Archdiocesan Seminary of Cologne who wrote the 
Bureau August 14th: 

“Your fine consignment, shipped on May 23rd, con- 
taining cassocks, surplices, etc. has reached us in good 
condition. We were delighted that you had thought of 
us in so kindly a manner, for which accept our heartiest 
thanks. Our seminaries are at this time on their vaca- 
tion; on the 13th of October the new semester begins. 
It is then I will immediately begin to distribute the 
atticles you have sent us. The students are mostly poor 
and are made happy by being aided. I will tell them 
whence these articles have come in order that they may 
remember their benefactors in their prayers.” 


“In my capacity as pastor I can conscientiously vouch- 
safe the need and the worthiness of the petitioner,” a 
priest writes from a town in the Eichsfeld. In fact he 
adds: ‘In her modesty this woman has not emphasized 
the reasons for aid. I can assure you that she is in 
great need of clothing and food for her children (there 
are three.)” The writer, in concluding informs us that 
there are, besides this woman, many other emigrés in his 
parish suffering want. He asks us to please also re- 
member them. 

To the assurance, that a certain petitioner’s request 
for food or clothing was warranted by conditions, the 
Pastor of a town in the Palatinate writes: 

“The family K conscientiously complies with their 
religious obligations and although they are not yet 
long in our parish they are quite generally respected 
and esteemed. They deserve to be assisted.” 

Continuing this priest explains why he must recom- 
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mend these people to us. “Our. parish is small and 
poor,” he writes. ‘There are only 450 Catholics among 
5,000 Protestants. Hence, it is not possible for us 
to help the poor to any great extent. Moreover, the 
fate of the 10 million expellees from the East remains 
a terribly serious and heartrending problem. It is im- 
possible for the economically poor rump-Germany to 
mitigate the want of these millions of suffering people. 


The Harvest is Great 


Byes since the remarkable Father Wenninger called 
the missions in China to the attention of our people, 
they have favored them particularly. A large part of 
the funds entrusted to the Bureau for mission purposes 
in the course of years has been designated for China. 
But gifts intended for the missionaries of that vast 
empire have lagged of late, because it is believed im- 
possible to send money into that country. 


The Bureau has now discovered the possibility of 
reaching quite a number of missionaries in various parts 
of China and will gladly accept gifts for them. In fact, 
the missionaries are appealing to us for aid. A Fran- 
ciscan Father, whom we had not heard from for almost 
a year, has now written us that both the profession and 
the propagation of religion are not hindered to any 
great extent. ‘The greatest impediment to the perform- 
ance of our duties is the lack of funds. The financial 
condition has become much worse. We had to dis- 
charge all catechists while the operation of the orphan- 
age had to be reduced to a minimum. The Hospital I 
erected three years ago is conducted at a daily loss, be- 
cause the poor lack money.” Thus oppressed by need, 
this worthy missionary, a native of the Tyrol, appeals 
to us, who, as he says, have never yet disappointed him. 


From Hongkong the Procurator of a Mission in In- 
land China writes to thank for a check received from 
the Bureau. “I shall immediately inform our Bishop 
of this great donation, and you can be sure that the 
Masses will be said without delay, since our Mission 
has been without stipends for months.” 

Ee tell us that in the diocese he refers to the condi- 
tions are as good as ever. “All our missionaries and 
Sisters can work unhindered and their efforts experi- 
ence better responses than formerly. Easter was a 
real peak in the history of our Mission. More Chris- 
tians came to and received the Holy Sacraments, and 
more pagans flocked to our churches than the oldest 
Fathers could remember. Let us pray that this favorable 
condition may not change.” 

The missionaries are convinced, we are told, that the 
sad events in the North of China will not be repeated 
in the South, “where the people resist more energetically, 
because even twenty-five years ago they experienced what 
Communism means.” 


Having requested henceforth to send his copy of S/R 
to his new address, Mr. F. A. M. B. adds: “Let me 
thank you again for the pleasure of the many fine 
articles contained in S/R.” 
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Catholic Rural Life Conference 


HIS year’s meeting of the National Catholic Rural 

Life Conference, the twenty-eighth in its history, 
will be conducted at Belleville, Illinois, from October 
13-18, under the sponsorship of Most Rev. Albert 
Zuroweste, the third Bishop of the See which occupies 
a large part of Southern Illinois, including the terri- 
tory known as “Egypt.” In fact, the afternoon meeting 
on October 16th will be devoted to the discussion of 
the problems of the southern part of the State. 


The program promises the attendance of a number 
of bishops. The Solemn Pontifical High Mass on Sun- 
day will be celebrated by the Archbishop of St. Louis, 
Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, while the Bishop of Peoria, 
Most Rev. Jos. H. Schlarman will preach. Other 
bishops on the program are Most Rev. Wm. T. Mulloy, 
Bishop of Covington, Kentucky, and Most Rev. John 
P. Treacy, Bishop of La Crosse, Wisconsin. The Chris- 
tian Family Award will be made by the Bishop of Belle- 
ville, Most Rev. Albert L. Zuroweste. Some of the 
well-known speakers mentioned in the program are, in 
addition to Msgr. L. G. Ligutti, the organization’s 
Executive Director, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Geo, Hildner, Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. R. B. Schuler, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry Schnel- 
ten, Very Rev. W. Howard Bishop, an early member of 
the organization, and Rev. Geo. Higgins, Social Action 
Department, NCWC, Washington. 


New Prints 


[BRE recent publications of the Central Bureau, 
copies of which were distributed to the delegates 
at the Quincy Convention, should be read and studied 
by all officers and members of the Central Verein and 
the Women’s Union. They are: the Message of Most 
Rev. A. J. Muench, Regent of the Apostolic Nunciature 
in Germany, to the Quincy Convention; the Report of 
the Central Bureau for the fiscal year June 30, 1949, to 
July 1, 1950; and the new Free Leaflet of the Bureau, 
“You—And Your Parish”, by Most Rev. Richard J. 
Cushing, Archbishop of Boston. | 

The first two of these should be read with special 
interest because they are concerned directly with the 
principles and the application of the Verein’s program 
of social action. Bishop Muench’s message appeals to 
the members of the Verein for a re-dedication and re- 
appreciation of the traditions of their forefathers, the 
Catholic laymen who established the CCVA almost a 
hundred years ago. His Excellency also seeks to alert 
us to the dangers threatening the Church and society 
in our country and throughout the world at present, 
and how we can do our part for God and country by 
the energetic application of the Verein’s program of 
Catholic social action. The Report of the Central Bu- 
reau lists the important activities that have been car- 
tied on during the past year. Every officer of the 
CCVA should be familiar with the Bureau’s activities— 
how we practice Catholic social action—as listed under 
the headings: Mission Service, Chapiains’ Aid, Euro- 
pean Relief, St. Elizabeth Day Nursery, Publications of 
the Buteau, CV Library, etc. 
prejudice that no other national Catholic organization 


It can be said without ° 
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has a better social program, or has carried out its pro- 
gram so well and consistently as the one exemplified 
in the Report. 

The new Free Leaflet published by the Bureau con- . 
cerns the importance of that great institution, the Cath- 
olic parish. No one can read Archbishop Cushing's 
message on this subject without a renewed and deeper 
appreciation of what his parish should mean to evety 
Catholic. State, District and local organizations are in- 
vited to procure copies of these three publications for 
distribution at Conventions and periodic meetings dur- 
ing the fall and winter. 


Corporate Lay Action 


NELUENCED by the attitude of the Church, which 

has called on the laity-to participate in the apostolate 
of the Hierarchy, there have come into existence in the 
course of recent decades an astonishing number of in- 
stitutes, composed of men and women, who to all ap- 
pearances are lay people but are in fact religious. Many 
of them have been formally approved by the authori- 
ties in Rome. Thus in the last year, thirty-three new 
secular institutes applied to the Holy See for the m7hil 
obstat. 

The term “secular institute” is used to identify a 
twentieth century form of the active religious aposto- 
late. It derives its inspiration largely from the Holy 
See’s counsel to the laity in all walks of life to be 
apostles among their own kind—the worker to the work- 
er, the professional man to the professional man, and 
women to women—in the city, town and countryside. 
The members take religious vows, including the vow of 
chastity, and live a community or semi-community life, 
but they continue to wear lay clothes and many of them 
go on working in secular occupations. Among them 
are doctors, lawyers, office workers, factory workers and 
miners. Their object is, in the words of Pope Pius 
X’s motto, to restore all things in Christ, in a world 
that has lost its Faith and bearings. They see that in 
many places this can be accomplished only by those 
who live in the midst of the post-Christian masses and 
are themselves wholly dedicated, in their private lives, 
to the service of Our Lord. 

Italy has no fewer than 45 such institutes, France has 
12, Germany nine, Spain eight, Austria, Belgium and 
Mexico, four each. Others are in our country, Great 
Britain, Holland, Poland, Rumania, Switzerland, Hun- 
gary and Uruguay. Altogether there are 97, of which 
25 are for men. During the past year the Sacred Con- 
gregation gave final approbation to 14 religious con- 
gtegations of the older kind, granted the ‘‘decree of 
praise” to eight—thus giving them a pontifical status— 
and gave leave for the establishment of 21 diocesan in- 
stitutes. 

We in America are evidently backward in respect to 
organizing institutes in accordance with the mind of 
recent Popes. This is due largely to a lack of under- 
standing among Catholics even of the organic nature 
of society and the need of developing the ordines from 
within in order that they may constitute healthy cells 
which contribute to the well-being of the common good. 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Adopted by the Ninety-fifth Convention of the Catholic 
Central Verein of America, Conducted at 
Quincy, Illinois, August 19-23, 1950 


The Holy Father 


The Catholic Central Verein of America, assembled 

in annual convention at Quincy, IIl., once again professes 
its loyalty to God and country, to the teachings of the 
As Church and to the Constitution of the United 
tates. 


It hails the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, not only as 
the Vicar of Christ and the spiritual Shepherd of Cath- 
olics throughout the world, but also as the outstanding 
counsellor of nations and the eminent spokesman of 
tight, justice, and charity. 

The Catholic Central Verein of America expresses to 
the Holy Father Pope Pius XII, its deep gratitude not 
only for his guidance in purely religious matters, but 
also for his repeated statements on important questions 
of the day, in particular his remarkable pronouncements 
on disastrous conflicts rending human society, and his 
paternal appeals to all men of good will for the restora- 
tion of peace and order in the national as well as the 
international sphere. 

The members of the Catholic Central Verein join the 
Holy Father in thanking Almighty God for the great 
gift of the Holy Year. They pray that ‘‘the year of the 
great return” will herald the dawn of a new era of 
recognition of God’s rights over mankind and of man’s 
duties of justice and charity towards his fellow-man; 
that it will mark the beginning of more zealous efforts 
to accomplish the objectives of the Supreme Shepherd 
as expressed in the Holy Year Prayer. 


A World Without Peace 


The Catholic Central Verein of America at its 95th 
annual convention is facing a more serious situation 
than at any time in the course of its long history. The 
addresses delivered and the resolutions adopted at former 
conventions reflect many momentous national and in- 
ternational events as well as important problems of 
immediate concern for our organization. But no period 
within the ninety-five years of the history of the Cen- 
tral Verein witnessed a situation comparable to the 
general upheaval of our days. The trials and tribula- 
tions Pope Pius XI described in his celebrated encyclical 
on the Peace of Christ in the Reign of Christ (Ubi 
arcano Dei concilio) of December 23, 1922, have in- 
creased in number and import and are extending 
throughout the world. “Neither individuals, nor soci- 
ety, nor people,” Pope Pius wrote, “have attained a 
true peace. The real and fruitful tranquility so univer- 
sally longed for still remains to be established... To 
our days the words of the Prophets may be applied: 
"We looked for peace and no good came; for a time of 
healing and behold trouble and fear... We looked for 
light and behold darkness... For judgment and there 
is none; for salvation and it is far from us...’ The 
ancient hates... still continue to manifest themselves 
...Not only is there enmity between vanquished and 
victor but also between the victors themselves... Owing 
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to the delay in finding a solution, the situation be- 
comes more intolerable from day to day, especially as 
the several conferences between statesmen and the at- 
tempts made to find a remedy apparently have had no 
other result than to leave matters in a worse plight 
than before. Therefore, with the growing fear of other 
and more calamitous wars arising, every nation feels 
compelled to maintain itself on a war footing. As a 
result, the public treasury is exhausted, the strength 
of the human race is sapped, and the intellectual, re- 
ligious and moral life of the nations is undermined.” 


A thorough diagnosis of the conditions existing in 
national as well as international life, in the family as 
well as in the life of the individual, led Pope Pius to 
the conclusion that the Christian ideal of life “has all 
but disappeared from many regions, and human society, 
far from advancing on the vaunted road of progress, 
seems rather to be returning to the wilds of barbarism,” 
and that, “because of his lamentable separation from 
God and Christ, man has fallen... into this morass of 
evil.” “To the same cause is due the failure of every 
attempt made to repair the losses and to save what 
can be salvaged from amid so much devastation.” 


This was written more than a quarter of a century 
ago, four years after the end of the first World War. 
In subsequent years, the evils deplored by Pope Pius 
XI, continued with increasing confusion and the second 
World War, even more frightful than the first and more 
far-reaching in its extent and consequences, has brought 
about conditions which threaten the very existence of 
society. The great crisis visualized and predicted in 
warning letters and innumerable addresses of the Popes 
of the past hundred years, from Pius IX to Pius XII, 
gloriously reigning, is upon us. The Social Question, 
too long disregarded or, at best, treated with palliatives 
by nations and governments of the West, hovers over 
the continents like an ominous cloud. All the glittering 
promises of Liberalism and the other false philosophies 
of the past two centuries are swept, like falling leaves, 
into the discard of history. 


The Struggle Between the East and West 


If mankind had understood the meaning of the world 
catastrophe of 1914-18, and had drawn salutary con- 
clusions from its lessons, there probably would not have 
been the sequence of a second, even more frightful dis- 
aster. And if it fails to arrive at a repentent acknowledg- 
ment of its guilt, it will not escape additional calamities. 

At the present time the struggle between the East and 
the West seems to be the most dangerous and threaten- 
ing of these calamities. It may be well, however, to 
distinguish two phases of this struggle. While on the 
one hand it is an unparalleled attempt of the present 
masters of Russia, in full conformity with historic am- 
bitions of former regimes, to gain political supremacy 
in Europe and the world, it is, on the other hand, the 
continuation, and one of the final stages, of the at- 
tempt to solve the Social Question by force, by world 
revolution. 

Communism is one of the terrifying symptoms of the 
fatal sickness which has taken possession of the social 
body or, more correctly, it is a secondary sickness rising 
from the apostasy of society from God. It is the final 
result of the sins of Liberalism and Secularism which 
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for two-hundred years has haughtily proclaimed man’s 
emancipation and unhampered autonomy and, rejecting 
natural law and the teachings of Christianity, estab- 
lished a social order governed by “enlightened” human 
reason. 


The Social Question 


Thus the organic order of society was disrupted and 
out of the errors in every field of human thought and 
action arose that instability and uncertainty and confu- 
sion which became known as the Social Question. This 
phenomenon has been with us for more than one- 
hundred years. Catholic writers and leaders from its 
vety inception took cognizance of it and proposed solu- 
tions proceeding from the demand for a thorough re- 
construction of society. It was the great Bishop of 
Mainz, Wilhelm Emanuel von Ketteler, who consist- 
ently preached this social gospel to a reluctant genera- 
tion steeped in the false philosophy of Liberalism, and 
inclined to meet with mere negations and the power of 
the State the challenge of Socialism and Communism, 
reduced to a system by Karl Marx and his followers. 


Marxism, even in the past century, became a strong 
movement which in different stages of development, 
under the name of Socialism and kindred designations, 
established powerful labor organizations and political 
parties in a number of countries, while those professing 
outright Communism remained a minority of little con- 
sequence. However, a gradual transformation took 
place within Socialism and, particularly in consequence 
of the First World War and the resultant political and 
economic and social convulsions, the extreme elements 
within the Socialist parties for some time gained the 
upper hand and, even after the restoration of a semb- 
blance of peace and order in several European countries, 
continued as a strong rival of the older Marxist parties. 
This rise of undisguised Communism was one of the 
factors which in Germany brought about the victory of 
National Socialism. Even greater and more perma- 
nent was the success of Communism in Russia, where 
Bolshevistic and atheistic Communism established its to- 
talitarian regime on the ruins of Tsarism. It aims, as 
Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical on Atheistic Communism 
states, “at upsetting the social order and at under- 
mining the very foundations of Christian civilization.” 
(Divini Redemptoris). “Entire peoples,” Pope Pius 
says in the same encyclical, “find themselves in danger 
of falling back into a barbarism worse than that which 
oppressed the greater part of the world before the 
coming of the Redeemer.” 


“In making these observations,’ the Holy Father 
states, “it 1s no part of Our intention to condemn en 
masse the peoples of the Soviet Union. For them We 
cherish the warmest paternal affection. We are well 
aware that not a few of them groan beneath the yoke 
imposed on them by men who in very large part are 
strangers to the real interests of the country. We recog- 
nize that many others were deceived by fallacious hopes. 
We blame only the system, with its authors and abettors, 
who considered Russia the best-prepared field for ex- 
perimenting with a plan elaborated decades ago, and 
who from there continue to spread it from one end of 
the world to the other’? (Div. Redemptoris). 


While opposing Communism with all its iniquities, 
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we must keep in mind that not much will be gained 
by merely “fighting Communism.” There is a def- 
inite challenge in the words of Pope Pius XI: “There 
would be today neither Socialism nor Communism if 
the rulers of the nations had not scorned the teachings 
and maternal warnings of the Church. On the basis 
of Liberalism and laicism they wished to build other 
social edifices which, powerful and imposing as they 
seemed at first, all too soon revealed the weakness of 
their foundations, and today are crumbling one after 
another before our eyes, as everything must crumble 
that is not grounded on the one cornerstone which is 
Christ Jesus” (Div. Red.). And the same Pope had 
said on a previous occasion: “Unless the precepts, doc- 
trines and the example of Christ are faithfully followed 
by all, in public and private life, no peace worthy of 
the name can be attained. Certainly not the peace of 
Christ’’ (Ubi arcano). 


Three State Conventions 


Arkansas 


lye is said the Catholics in Arkansas represent only 
about two per cent of the State’s population. Yet it 
is apparent even to the visitor that they cannot be reck- 
oned a negligible minority. Catholics in Arkansas en- 
joy the respect of their fellow-citizens because of their 
uprightness of life and alertness to responsibility, espe- 
cially where the welfare of the community is concerned. 


Consistent with this spirit, the Catholic Union of 
Arkansas, although one of the smaller State units of 
the CV, has steadfastly persevered in promoting our 
movement these many years. The fact that the recent 
annual convention of this organization held in Little 
Rock, September 3 and 4, was its sixtieth, reveals that 
the CU of Arkansas is one of our oldest State branches. 


Thirty delegates representing fifteen societies, all 
out-state except one, convened in St. Edward’s Parish for 
two days of intensive deliberation and discussion. The 
resolutions adopted by the Central Verein in its recent 
Quincy meeting were explained by the Rev. Victor 
Beuckman, O.S.B., who gave a splendid coverage of 
the entire National Convention. After adopting the 
resolutions of the national body, the Catholic Union 
added several pronouncements of its own, concerning 
principally the auxiliary school services denied children 
attending parochial schools. 

The Most Reverend Ordinary of Little Rock, Bishop 
Albert Fletcher, gave evidence of his great interest in 
the Catholic Union by remaining with the delegates 
throughout Sunday after presiding at the Solemn Mass. 
Bishop Fletcher addressed the mass meeting in the eve- 
ning. At this same gathering, Father Suren, repre- 
senting the Central Bureau, spoke on ‘‘The Growth of 
the Power of the Modern State.” 


In the election of officers, Clarence Pearson of Fort 
Smith was chosen President. Mr. Pearson immediately 
arranged for the various district meetings, the first of 
which are scheduled for late this fall. It was the 
Quincy Convention of the CV passed a recommendation 
strongly urging such action because of the importance 
of district leagues in our organizational set-up. 
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California 


_ The invitation to attend this year’s Fifty-first Conven- 

tion of the German Catholic Federation, conducted in 
St. Anthony’s Parish, San Francisco, on September 3-4, 
contains a number of challenging passages which state 
quite clearly the position which our members must 
adopt toward their present duties as lay Catholics. The 
supernatural element in our Catholic faith and the 
hoped-for and certain results of exemplifying it in prac- 
tice are indicated in a question which is stated and an- 
swered: 

“And who is to carry the Faith of Christ into that 
seething mass of people who do not want to hear? 
You, among the rest. You doubt the possibility of that? 
You say, ‘Why, we are few in numbers; we lack the 
means and the social influence.’ So did the Apostles. 
As for numbers, they were only twelve. It is your 
plain duty to do your part in preventing the downfall 
of moral principles. We must meet the issue. We 
dare not face God, if we evade this duty... Our Fed- 
eration is one of those influences that will help stem 
the torrent of anarchy.” 

The Convention Committee functioned under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Fred Arnke. Meetings were ex- 
ceptionally well attended, especially by the local clergy. 
During the business meetings, important matters bearing 
on the future of the organization were discussed, the 
constitution revised and resolutions adopted. The dele- 
gates participated in the opening Mass in St. Anthony’s 
Church celebrated by Rev. Bernadine Laumeister, O.F. 
M., of Los Angeles. Rev. Louis Schoen, O.F.M., de- 
livered an inspiring sermon, and the church choir rend- 
ered the beautiful liturgical music in a fitting mannet. 
Following the noon luncheon on Sunday, business meet- 
ings were conducted. 

The evening program provided a Benediction service, 
followed by a meeting in St. Anthony’s auditorium at 
which the chief speaker was Rev. Andrew Boss, S.]., 
Professor of Economics and Industrial Relations at the 
University of San Francisco. He discussed “Freedom 
and Equality in Practice—Charity’” touching in a very 
practical manner on the question of prejudice and in- 
tolerance among races. 

_ The Requiem Mass was celebrated on Monday morn- 
ing, at which almost the entire assembly of delegates 
received Holy Communion for the spiritual welfare of 
departed members. After the noon luncheon the dele- 
gates and visitors were presented an exhibition of color 
films taken during a visit to Rome by Mr. Anthony 
Voss, of Los Angeles. The scenes were also from 
Switzerland and Germany; some were of assembled 
German clergy, laity and youth at the Katholiken Tag, 
conducted at Bochum in 1949. 

About 225 delegates and friends participated in the 
closing banquet on Monday evening. Mr. Joseph Os- 
terloh served as toastmaster. Among those present were 
the Archbishop’s representative, Rt. Rey. Stephen Cum- 
mins; the Mayor of San Francisco, Mr. Elmer E. Rob- 
inson, and the Provincial of the Santa Barbara Province 
of the Franciscan Order. 

Mr. Henry J. Schorer was re-elected President of 
the California Federation. 
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Missouri 


It is no small accomplishment for any organization 
devoted to ideal purposes to continue its activities for 
almost sixty years. And this in the face of indifference 
and worse, on the part of the majority of the people who 
should cooperate in a movement which is intended to 
promote the spiritual, moral and social welfare of the 
people. 

At Cape Girardean, a middle-town in southeast Mis- 
souri, the Catholic Union of the State met in Annual 
Convention for the fifty-eighth time, while the Missouri 
Branch of the NCWU, conducted its thirty-third An- 
nual Convention. As if inspired by the Convention mot- 
to, to which we refer in another column, the delegates 
of both organizations devoted themselves wholeheartedly 
to the program, which extended from Saturday evening, 
September 9, until Tuesday afternoon, September 12. 
The night session of the first day was devoted as cus- 
tomary with the Missouri organization, to meetings of 
the Boards of Directors and Consultors. And again 
following a long established custom, the delegates at- 
tended a Solemn High Mass, celebrated in Old St. 
Mary’s Church on Sunday morning, Most Rev. Chas. 
H. Helmsing, Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis, presiding. 
The celebrant was Rev. Ethelbert Harms, O.F.M., Pas- 
tor, St. Anthony’s Church in St. Louis. A powerful 
sermon, adapted to the occasion, was preached by Rev. 
Aloysius G. Hilke. 

Another outstanding event of the Convention was the 
Civic Demonstration, conducted in St. Mary’s auditor- 
ium, which was filled to capacity. The Chairman, Mr. 
Cyril J. Furrer, President of the Catholic Union of 
Missouri, presided and introduced the speakers. The 
chief address was delivered by Mr. James J. Zipf, Vice 
President of the Central Verein, who spoke on ‘“The 
Layman and the Holy Year.” The following speaker, 
Fr. Wm. Pezold, of Cottleville, Missouri, presented a 
fascinating picture of a “Holy Year Pilgrimage,” which 
included Fatima, Lourdes, and, of course, the Eternal 
Rome. Other speakers were the Mayor of Cape Girar- 
deau, who bid the delegates welcome to the city and the 
Pastor of St. Mary’s, Fr. Marion Forst. The St. Mary’s 
Glee Club and band, directed by one of the teachers 
of the Catholic High School, varied the program in a 
manner appreciated by the audience. 

On the following day, after the High Mass, read 
for the deceased members of both organizations by Rt. 
Rev. Jos. A. Vogelweid, the men and the women met 
in joint session in St. Mary’s School hall. Both the 
President of the Catholic Union of Missouri and the 
President of the NCWU, Mrs. Rose Mersinger, de- 
livered their annual message to the delegates. The chief 
address of the morning was given by the Director of 
the Central Bureau, who submitted to his audience the 
challenge of the Church which calls on the laity to 
engage in Catholic action and that this call must be 
considered a sacred obligation which no man may shirk. 
Ultimately Mr. Lorraine Koener, Chairman of the Cath- 
olic Union’s Central Bureau Assistance Committee, de- 
livered his report while Mr. James Zipf presented the 
delegates with a comprehensive review of the National 
Convention of the CV conducted at Quincy. 

In addition to a number of business sessions there 
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were two meetings of the men devoted to the discussion 
of timely topics. Monday night Father Joseph LeGrand, 
of New Athen, Illinois, spoke on the Catholic philos- 
ophy of rural life. A number of the delegates joined 
in the discussion which followed. Speaking from ex- 
perience, Fr. Victor I.” Suren, Co-Director, Central 
Bureau, presented a vivid account of what is indeed 
a difficult problem—but one that may not be avoided— 
to provide for the Displaced Persons. 

The following forenoon, Tuesday, was devoted large- 
ly to an address on credit unions, delivered by Mr. 
Leo J. O’Brien, Managing Director, Missouri Credit 
Union League. On this occasion the delegates again 
showed considerable interest in the subject and in con- 
sequence the speaker was kept busy answering inquiries. 

A banquet, served in St. Mary’s School cafeteria, was 
the last secular event of this convention. The officers 
of the Catholic Union of Missouri and of the women’s 
branch were installed in St. Mary’s Church. After Sol- 
emn Benediction, the delegates were finally dismissed. 

The Catholic Union of Missouri has tenaciously con- 
tinued throughout the years to promote a Catholic 
youth movement in spite of many disappointments. The 
programs of many of its conventions have devoted an 
evening to this purpose. It was thus also at St. Gene- 
ieve where young men and young women were accorded 
an opportunity to address youths of their own age and 
station in life. The subjects of the addresses were: St. 
Maria Goretti, Blessed Dominic Savio: God’s Teen-ager, 
and Youth and the Holy Year. 

The officers elected at the Cape Girardeau Conven- 
tion of the CU of Missouri are: President, Fred J. 
Grumich, Jr.; Vice-president, Jos. B. Goedeker; Cor. 
and Fin. Secretary, Edwin Debracht; Cor. Sec., Andrew 
I’. Hustedde; Treasurer, Anthony Starmann. 


N ecrology 


ABs came on August 13 to Rt. Rev. Francis 
Xavier Wolf, Pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Fred- 
ericksburg, Texas. A Life Member of the Central 
Verein, the deceased was known as a genial and kind 
friend of our cause who participated in the State and 
National Conventions of the CV on quite a number of 
occasions. An outstanding event of this kind was the 
joint Centennial of Fredericksburg and annual Conven- 
tion of the Catholic State League held in that city in 
1946, to which he was host. 

Msgr. Wolf, 67 years of age at the time of his death, 
was a native of Bavaria, and pursued his studies in the 
Gymnasium at Strasburg, graduating in 1903. He pur- 
sued higher studies at the universities of Innsbruck, 
Munich and Erlanger. Having served in the army of 
his country, Msgr. Wolf immigrated to the United States 
in 1910 and completed his theological studies at St. 
Meinrad Seminary in Indiana. He was ordained to 
the priesthood for the Archdiocese, then the Diocese of 
San Antonio, in 1913 by the late Bishop Chartrand of 
Indianapolis. 

The deceased first served as assistant pastor at Fred- 
ericksburg, Moulton, and at St. Joseph’s Parish in San 
Antonio, and then became pastor at Shiner, where he 
built the beautiful Sts. Cyril and Methodius Church. 
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Later he served as pastor at Poth, Seguin and Schulen- 
burg, and was chaplain for a time at St. Francis Home 
in San Antonio. In 1938 he was appointed pastor of 
St. Mary’s Church, Fredericksburg, and its mission 
Stonewall: here he built St. Francis Xavier Church, 
named in honor of his patron saint. Msgr. Wolf cele- 
brated his silver sacerdotal jubilee in May, 1938, and 
in 1945 was elevated by Pope Pius XII to the rank of 
Domestic Prelate. | 
The funeral services were conducted from St. Mary’s 
Church, where about a thousand parishioners and 
friends of the deceased assembled for the Solemn Re- 
quiem Mass celebrated by Rev. Bodo Galle, assistant to 
Msgr. Wolf, on August 16. 


For several decades Dr. Albert Winter Miller not 
alone attended the annual conventions of the Central 
Verein but participated faithfully in the work of the 
Resolutions Committee which is known to hold long 
sessions. Moreover, he showed the same interest in 
St. Joseph’s Union, the State organization, whose presi- 
dent he was several times. In the death of Dr. Miller, 
a life member, the CV has therefore sustained a real 
loss. 

The deceased was born October 26, 1878, at Ripple- 
town in southern Indiana, one of thirteen children. It 
may not have been an easy task for him, therefore, to at- 
tend the Normal School at Brazil, Indiana. Persevering 
in his intention to make the best use of his talents, 
young Miller taught in rural. schools for a time, but 
ultimately he took up the study of medicine in what 
was known as the old Indianapolis Medical School, 
which was eventually incorporated in the University of 
Indiana. From this institution the deceased graduated 
in 1903. A year later, Dr. Miller decided to make 
Indianapolis his home, and it is there he lived and prac- 
ticed medicine for almost half a century. For forty 
of these years he resided in Sacred Heart Parish where 
he maintained both an office and his home. 

Dr. Miller was a member of the medical staff of St. 
Francis Hospital and examining physician for six schools 
of the city of Indianapolis. Moreover, he was affiliated 
with the Holy Name Society of Sacred Heart Parish, the 
Knights of St. George, and St. Thomas’ Benevolent So- 
ciety of St. Catherine’s Parish. He was also a member 
of the local, State and American Medical Associations. 

While Dr. Miller’s wife Mrs. Nettie Miller departed 
this life some years ago, his son Lawrence Miller, who 
frequently accompanied his father to CV conventions, 
survives. 

The Central Verein was represented at the funeral by 
Mr. Ed L. Eckstein of Indianapolis. 


Funeral services were conducted from St. Barbara’s 
Church in St. Louis on September 14 for Rev. John F, 
Hoeschen. The deceased was a life-long reader of our 
monthly, Socal Justice Review, and a consistent friend 
and of our district leagues of men and women. It was 
particularly during the years he served as pastor of St. 
Monica’s Parish, Creve Coeur, Mo., and also during his 
pastorate at St. Barbara's Church that district meetings 
were frequently held in his parish. 

Father Hoeschen was born in St. Louis in 1877, at- 
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tended Holy Trinity School, and made his studies for 
the priesthood at Kenrick Seminary and also at St. 

fancis Seminary, Milwaukee. He was ordained by 
Archbishop John J. Kain on June 14, 1902. He served 
first in St. Rose’s, St. Louis. From 1905 to 1916 he 
‘was stationed at St. Anthony's, Folk, Mo., where he 
established the parish. He was pastor at Creve Coeur 
for 22 years and was finally assigned in 1938 as pastor 
of St. Barbara’s Parish in St. Louis, where his life’s 
work was brought to a close. 
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} Miscellany 


Por columns, covering almost a page and a half of 
-® the September issue of the Record, official organ of 
the Western Catholic Union of Quincy, Illinois, are de- 
voted to an account of the recent national Convention 
‘of the CV ad NCWU. There were a total of 201 men 
and women delegates registered in the hotels and about 
as many visitors present in Quincy on the occasion, ac- 
cording to the Record, = 5 
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On the day following his attendance at our Quincy 
‘Convention, the Apostolic Delegate, Most Rev. Amleto 
Cicognani, visited the tomb of Abraham Lincoln, located 
at Springfield, Illinois, in the company of Most Rev. 
William O’Connor, Bishop of the See, and a number 
of other clergy of the Diocese. The Papal Delegate 
expressed his personal admiration for the career and 
principles of the noble President on the occasion. It 
was the first time the Papal Delegate of the United 
States had visited Springfield. ~ 
_ The event recalls the occasion following the Eucha- 
‘tistic Congress in Chicago, and also the Seventy-first 
Convention of the CV conducted in Springfield in June, 
1926, when a delegation composed of Cardinal Faul- 
haber, Cardinal Piffl, and Monsignor Seipel, accompa- 
nied by the Bishop of Springfield, Most Rev. James 
Griffin and a number of other dignitaries visited the 
tomb of Lincoln. The event is referred to in “Central 
‘Blatt’ of that date under the heading ‘‘The First Amer- 
ican Catholic Conference on Ideals of Peace’ (See Vol. 
p19, p. 130-31.) 

Bes) pene 


- During the past month the Central Bureau was vis- 


ited by a number of Catholic scholars from Europe who 


‘touts. The program is a part of the cultural relations 
program of the U. S. Department of State, and is spon- 
sored by the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
-One of these was Rev. Dr. Heribert E. Abel, Diocesan 
Praeses of the Kolping Society for the Diocese of Fulda. 
‘Fr. Abel also visited San Antonio late in September. 
From Berlin came Emma Wahler, a social worker in the 
German metropolis, and from Freiburg Im Breisgau our 
isitor was Dr. Katharina Reimann, who is connected 
with the firm of Herder, one of the worlds leading pub- 
lishers. vee : er 

Another delegation of visitors was composed of a 
physician, and two sisters, members of the Order of 
St. Dominic, from Switzerland, who are engaged in 
charitable, medical and social welfare work for the ex- 
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are currently being brought to our country for study 
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pellees. They were Dr. Otto Siebert and Sister Ludo- 
vica Josefa and Sister Edeltrudis of the Institute of 
St. Joseph, Ianz, Switzerland. 


” 
Z 


Pursuing the Apostolate of the Printed Word, the 
Bureau gladly accepts the opportunity to furnish mis- 
sionaries with books and periodicals to the extent pos- 
sible to it. To this service, those who benefit from it, 
grant grateful recognition. Thus a Carmelite writes 
from St. Joseph Monastery in Tranvancore State: “I 


‘thank you sincerely for the copy of the Almanac you 


have sent me. The book is of immense service to me. 
I. am also grateful for the parcels of magazines I re- 
ceive from you from time to time. I do hope, you may 
make it possible to send me also the Almanac for 1950, 
and in addition pamphlets, various prayer books and 
other religious books, all of which are useful to me.” 


In her memoranda regarding the Quincy Convention 
of the NCWU, Mrs. Gertrude Wollschlager, Connecti- 
cut, makes two observations of interest to the members 
of the CV. She writes: 

“This Convention brought memories of former days. 
At the Pittsburgh Convention, in 1933, the writer re- 
calls, that both Mr. Nicholas Dietz, Sr., of Brooklyn, 
and Mr. Joseph Matt of St. Paul, took a prominent part. 
This year we met in Quincy and Dr. Nicholas Dietz, 
Jr., and Mr. Walter Matt, are both following in the 
footsteps of their fathers. Both of them spoke and 
earned rich applause.” ‘ 

Mrs. Wollschlager also noticed the attendance at 
this year’s Convention of three former National Presi- 
dents of the CV; John Eibeck, William H. Siefen, and 
J. .M. Aretz: 


During the last War, and since then, the Central 
Bureau has promoted the making of a rosary, practical 
and adapted to hard wear, intended for the use of the 
men in the military service of the country. More re- 
cently the same rosary has been sent to missionaries. 

Regarding them, a Dominican stationed on one of the 


islands of British West Indies, has written us: “I have 


received a parcel of two dozen rosaries from you, evi- 
dently through the kindness of Father H. of South 
Dakota...I believe these little rosaries are the most 
sensible ones I have so far seen. Hence I am writing 
to ask you the price per hundred and to suggest the 
two following improvements—the use of a heavier 
string and that the “Pater” bead should be better vier 
it being too closely wedged in between one decade and 
another.” 

The writer is particularly interested in rosaries at the 


present time because, as he states, he was busily en- 


gaged ‘with a big ‘rosary’ drive especially among our 


_ school children.” 


Rev. Gerhard Fittkau, Secretary of the St. Boniface 
Society of Paderborn, Germany, who has attended some 
of our conventions, national and state, and spoken on 
the terrible plight of the Expellees, has been appointed a 


member of the papal household. | This recognition was 
bestowed on the Monsignor because of the services he 
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has rendered the Expellees since his release from Russian 
captivity. 


The mounting inflation and decrease in purchasing 
power of the dollar is indicated in the cost of binding 
a few volumes of periodicals for the CV Library. There 
was in overall-increase in cost of 78 percent from July, 
1946, to September, 1950. A volume of ‘Social Justice 
Review’, the binding of which cost $2.50 in 1946 cost 
$4.50 in 1950, an increase of 80 percent in price, al- 
though there was no increase in the size of the volume. 


While obliged to discontinue subscription to Social 
Justice Review, the widow of a former member writes 
us: “I think your magazine is one of the finest of 
Catholic periodicals and I have always passed it on 
to the Sisters at St. Joseph School for their work. I wish 
a copy of this excellent magazine could be placed in 
every Public Library in the country.” 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. * 


Address, Central Bureat,.3835 Westminster -Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to. Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $1,367.21; Jos. Uhlenkott, Idaho, 
$1; Frieda Felder, Calif., $2; North Dakota State 
Branch, $15; Pennsylvania State Branch, $245.50; Min- 
nesota State Branch, $517.80; Catholic Union of Mis- 
souri, $1,100; Catholic Union of Illinois, $50; New 
York State Branch, $100; At Quincy Convention, $2.60; 
St. Henry’s Benev. Soc., Philadelphia, Pa., $5; Diocese 
of Fargo; N. D.; $38; C.W.U.. of Missouri, $103, P.-N. 
Betzen, Kans., $50; Nicholas Dietz, Nebr., $30; Miss 
M. Rice, N. Y., $1; Rev. Paul Huber, Dela., $10; Rev. 
Victor Schill, N. D., $1; Miss Pearl Fyanes, Mich., $1; 
Med. Mission Our Lady of Sorrows, St. Louis, $5; Rev. 
Wm. McNamee, N. D., $22.52; Sundry minor! items, 
$1.51; Total to and including Sept. 18, 1950, $3,551.14. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $387.21; Penny collection, St. 
Francis de Sales Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $2.85; Dr. J. J. 
Gramling, Wis., $5; C.W.U. of New York, Ine., $25; 
Connecticut State Branch C.C.V. of A., $36; St. Clair 
‘Co. Dist. League, CWU of IIl., $36; Total to and in- 
cluding Sept. 18, 1950, $142.06. 


Expansion Fund 


Previously reported: $200.00; Catholic Union of Ar- 
kansas for “In Memoriam” Rev. Matthew Saettele, 
O.S.B., $100; V. Rev. Wolfgang Schlumpf, O.S.B., $100; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Eugen Weibel, $100; Total to and 
including Sept. 18, 1950, $500.00. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $3,416.44; Greater St. Louis 
Community Chest, $1,200; Donations, $218.70; From 
children attending, $1,300.82; Total to and including 
September 18, 1950, $6,135.96. 


European Relief 
Previously reported: $298.50; N. N., California, $100; 
‘Rey. V. T. Suren, Mo., $100; Rt. Rev. Msgr. N 
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damage. 
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Mo., $100; J. A. Suellentrop, Kansas, $25; John Schnei- 
der, Mo., $25; Frank Gittinger, Texas, $25; Poor Clare 
Nuns, Omaha, Nebraska,. $10; Total to and including 
Sept. 18, 1950, $683.50. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $1,562.84; Frieda Felder, Calif., 
$52; Mrs. T. Licavola, Mo., $3; St. Francis Hospital, 
Breckenridge, Minn., $5; Jos. Uhlenkott, Idaho, $10; 
St. Francis Convent, Springfield, Ill., $25; Mrs. Cath. 
Goeckel, Ill., $5; Margaret Miller, Minn., $10; Mrs. 
Anna Streech, Minn., $10; Carmelite Sisters, D.C.J., 
Kirkwood, Mo., $5; Daughters of the Holy Ghost, Put- 
nam, Conn., $1; St. Anthony Hospital, Okla. City, Okla., 
$1; Mrs. J. F. Lewis, Ill., $5; Sisters of Charity of the 
Incarnate Word, Corpus Christi, Tex., $5; Mrs. J. J. 
Keegan, S.D., $5; St. Joseph’s Villa, Cheltenham, Pa., 
$2; Sacred Heart Hospital, Allentown, Pa., $25; St. 
Joseph’s Convent, Monterey, Calif., $5; St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, Emporia, Kansas, $4; A. M. Ladenburger, Mo., 
$10; Mrs. M. A. Greven, Ind., $14; Miss Margaret Rice, 
N. Y., $42; Benedictine Sisters, Chicago, Ill., $6; St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Cincinnati, O., $10; Sister Mary, Tula- 
rosa, N. M., $5; St. Francis Hospital, Evanston, I1l., 
$5; Sisters of the Sorrowful Mother, Estherville, Ia., 
$30; Felician Sisters, Detroit, Mich., $2; St. Joseph’s 
Hospice, Louisville, O., $3; CWU of New York, Inc.,- 
$5; Benedictine Sisters of Elk Co., Pa., $4; Connecticut 
State Br. CCV, $5; John Pack, Wis., $1; Dobler Rohr- 
meier, N. Y., $10; New York Local CCV, $1; Providence 
Hospital, Seattle, Wash., $10; College of St. Scholastica, 
Duluth, Minn., $5;—Mrs. V. G. Hindmarsh, Cal., $75; 
Mrs. Hy. Oestreich, Pa., $10; Sisters of the Precious 
Blood, Dayton, O., $10; Daughters of Divine Redeemer, 
Elizabeth, Pa., $1; N. N., Rutland, Vt., $1; Sisters of 
St. Francis, Morison, Colorado, $12; Frank Holzner, 
Va., $60; Poor Clare Nuns, Omaha, Nebraska, $118; 
Total to and including September 18, 1950, $2,200.84. 


In Dire Need of Help — 


ik appears from a letter addressed to the Bureau by 

Most Rev. Francis Esser, O:S.F.S., Vicar Apostolic 
of Keetmanshoop, Southwest Africa, that the long — 
drought, responsible for much suffering among the 
poor natives, has at last been broken. The rains were 
so heavy, however, that they created a good deal of 
Thus things have gone from one extreme to 
the other and to make matters worse, winter was ap- 
proaching when Bishop Esser wrote to us early in May. 


“You are undoubtedly aware,’ he adds, ‘what this 
means to an undernourished and poorly clad people. 
The slightest cold, which is easily contracted, soon de- 
velops scomplications of a fatal mature. Our clinics 
and the two hospitals we conduct are filled to capacity, 
nevertheless we are in need of more space.” 


And all this comes to a corner of the-Lord’s vine- 
yard where not alone the people but also the missions 
intended to promote their interests suffer from critical 
financial conditions. The Bishop writes: “I cannot 
possibly let matters rest as they are and have, therefore, 
made numerous appeals for help, sad to say, with but 
meager results.’ I am convinced you will not permit my 
plea to go unanswered.” = 

With cases of this kind in mind we have répeatedly 
begged of our members not to hesitate to send us smail 
donations; if must be, even stamps will be gratefully 
accepted.” | 


